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A Dude's Undoing. 


BY DULCIE WEIR. 


_— 


HE morning air 
was stirring the 
creeper that 
swayed its deli- 
cate _ tendrils 
over the cot- 
tage porch 
where Lois 
Gray was busy 


at the homely 

occupation of 

shelling peas. 

‘‘I wish these things grew without 
pods,’’ she observed to her friend, Beulah 


Ford, who was helping her. ‘‘ It seems 
to me that civilization multiplies as many 
evils as it corrects. It makes me weary 
when I think of the time we waste in 
getting things ready to eat.” 

.‘‘I am afraid you were never meant 
for a farmer’s wife, Lois,’’ said Beulah, 
laughingly, at which Lois’ face suddenly 
flushed, and then grew quite pale. 

‘¢T don’t think there is any likelihood 
of my becoming a farmer's wife; though 
Ithink you are wrong about my being 
unfit for one,’’ Lois replied, , bending 
somewhat lower over the pan of peas. 

‘I did think once that that was to be 
your destiny,”’ Beulah went on thought- 
lessly. ‘* Before John Farrell went away 


‘“‘Oh,” Lois interrupted, ‘‘you are 
very much mistaken. John Farrell never 
cared anything for me, and now—he 
thinks me too countrified. City life has 
— him so you would not know 
im.” 


‘¢] should say so!” Beulah exclaimed 
in a lower tone. ‘‘ How funny! There 
he comes now, if I am not mistaken. 
Good gracious, Lois! What adude heis!”’ 

Lois sprang up thoughtlessly, and the 
peas went rattling’ over the porch. John 
Farrell came sauntering up in a negligé 
white flannel suit and a blue tennis blazer. 

“‘T would offer to pick them up, Miss 
Lois,’’ he said with a smile, ‘* but I am 
afraid it would take all day.” 

“‘Oh, never mind! ’’ said Lois, hold- 
ing out her hand in a stiff way, that 
greafly amused Beulah; ‘‘I will get a 
sugar scoop. Won't you sit down, Mr. 
Farrell? It is some titme since you have 
been home, isn’t it?” © 

‘¢ About two months,’ he said, shak- 
ing hands with Beulah and seating himself 
in a languid way on the steps. 

‘«It is very kind of you to remember.”’ 

Lois was vexed that she said anything 
about his absence. He might think—she 
grew very red and began to scoop up the 
peas in a savage way. ; 

‘¢ You still like living in the country ?”’ 
Farrell said as he watched her, ‘‘can’t — 
see how you stand it. . It isso dull, you 
know, with no one to go about with and 
nothing at all going on.’’ 

‘« You managed to stand it once,’’ said 
Beulah curtly. 

‘¢ Oh,—well !”” he replied witha shrug. 

‘¢I hate the. city,’’ Beulah continued 
maliciously. ‘‘ But Lois has had a legacy, 
you know, and we are going down ona visit 
next week. I regard it as quite a priva- 
tion.” 
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‘¢Are you really?’’ said Farrell with some 
interest. ‘‘ You must let me know when 
you are coming and I will take you around 
a bit.”’ 

‘‘ Thanks! That is very kind,” said 
Beulah with an amused glance at Lois 
who had just finished picking up the peas. 

‘* Here is my card,”’ said Farrell. ‘You 
will find my address on it, and, if you 
will just drop me a line when you will be 
in town, Ishall be pleased tocall upon you.”’ 

Beulah smiled as she took the card on 
which the name of J. Wellington (not 
plain John) Farrell, was inscribed. She 
had seen this young man in the field 
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he said, : *‘as I am only here for a few 
days; but, if you come to the city, you 
must certainly let me know. But—please 
don’t shell any» more peas to-day. It 
wearies me to think of your sitting here 
rattling those things into a pan.’ 4-—=33 

Beulah burst out laughing as he lifted 
his hat, and went sauntering away. 

‘¢ What a fool he is!”’ she said when he 
was out of hearing. ‘‘ And he used to 
be such a nice fellow,. Lois, dear. I am) 
glad you rever got tangled up in an affair 
with him, as I thought you were going to 
do once. I wouldn’t for wcrlds have you, 
marry a man like that !” 


S455 tS 





‘“ PLEASE DON’T SHELL ANY MORE PEAS TO-DAY, 1T WEARIES ME,”’ 


raking hay. Lois excused herself and went 
into the house where she stayed a long 
while, leaving Beulah to entertain Farrell. 

‘¢ What a fool Iam !’’ she said over and 
over again. © ‘‘Oh, what a fool! He 
cares nothing for me, and—if he did, why 
should I value the’ love of a man who 
sacrifices his manhood for the whims of 
fashion ?”’ 

Farrell stayed some time, but Tale had 
little to say to him. She went on shelling 
peas as though her life depended on 
them. When Farrell got up to go, she 
was glad. 

‘7 may not see you again, Miss Lois,”’ 


«There is no danger of that,” said 
Lois, quietly, ‘* but itis time the peas — 
were on the fire, Beulah, and there is let- — 
tuce to dress, and dear knows what.” 

Farrell was quite a way off by this time. 

‘What a pretty girl Lois is,’’. he 


thought ; ‘‘ only a little too rustic. . Pity 
she doesn’t live in town! A little polish 

and a little style would make her quite a 

belle, by jove !’’ 

Two weeks later Lois and Beulah came 
to the city. Lois refused flatly to send. 
Farrell word of her arrival, but Beulah 
insisted that they were entitled to all. the 
attention they could get. 
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‘‘Think "how many of your mountain 
cakes have been consumed by J. Welling- 
ton Farrell !’’ Beulah insisted. ‘‘ He owes 
youno-end of opera tickets. There is 


to call that evening. Beulah entertained 
him, and, ere the evening was over, had 
captured an invitation to the opera. 

‘¢Tt is not much at this season,”’ Farrell 


ra 
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‘LOIS HAD NEVER LOOKED SO PLAIN, AND SHE SAT BOLT UPRIGHT, STARING AT THE STAGE.” 


not much going on now unfortunately, but said, loftily. 

if there is anything you must see it.’’ the winter—just a light little thing for 
So she dispatched a note which brought warm-weather audiences, you know.” 

Farrell, dressed in the height of fashion, ‘‘Oh!’’ said Beulah, with malice 


‘¢ Not like what we have in 
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aforethought, ‘‘I have no doubt it will 
seem very grand to us. We are from the 
country, you know.”’ 

Lois said at first that she would not go, 
but Beulah prevailed. 

‘* My dear,”’ said this irrepressible di- 
plomat, ‘‘1 must see you even with the 
mountain cake. Why shouldn’t you?’”’ 

Farrell had secured a box, and was 
very grand. 

‘*You must excuse the abscence of a 
dress suit,” he said, condescendingly. 
‘¢] knew, of course, you had not come 
prepared for that sort of thing, and I 
thought I’d better accommodate myself 
to the nece:sities of your case.’’ 

‘¢ That was very kind of you,’’ Beulah 
replied. ‘‘I did not bring my white 
moire antique, or my blue Genoa velvet, 
and Lois’ mauve brocade was almost too 
heavy to wear.”’ 

Lois looked at her in surprise, but the 
joke was lost on Farrell. If they had 
such things, he wondered why on earth 
they didn’t wear them now of all times. 


They looked rather dowdy, he thought— 


much worse than usual. Lois had never 
looked so plain, and she sat bolt upright, 
staring at the stage. It was all so coun- 
trified ; and there was thé Denmores in 
the opposite box. Dick Traymore was 
staring that way, too. He nodded very 
coldly, and said something to the lady 
who was with him. This lady promptly 
levelled her glass at the box, and Farrell 
drew back with a flush on his face. 

‘*Are you comfortable?’’ he asked 
Lois uneasily. ‘‘Your back must be 
tired.” 

‘*Oh, no!’’ Lois replied, ‘‘I can see 
so much better when I lean forward.’ 

‘*We have never seen anything like 
this before, you know,’’ Beulah said, 
waving her fan which was a bright-flow- 
ered thing of uncompromising ugline:s. 

Where did she get it? Farrell wondered. 
He had never seen anything so ugly. 
What was the matter with them anyhow? 
What horribly antiquated hats they had 
on. Lois’ jacket’ hung-upon- her really 
graceful figure like a boy’s, and_her hair 
was tied with a ribbon in a way he had 
never seen it tied before. What on earth 
was Beulah Ford laughing at anyhqw? 
It was so horribly vulgar to laugh like 
that all the time ! 
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‘ Will you excuse me a moment?” he 
said, hastily. ‘‘Thére‘is a frierd of ming, 
Mrs. Blount, beckoning for me. I will 
return in a moment.’ f 

He made his way %ut of the box hur 
riedly and Beulah’s amusement broke out 
afresh. 

‘«He sees something is wrong, Lois,” 
she said gleefully. ‘‘We certainly do 
look like guys, but he doesn’t imagine we 
did it on purpose. He is ashamed of ug 
—that is all.”’ ; 

‘*Yes,’’ Lois assented with much bitter ; 
ness. ‘* He is ashamed of us.”’ ; 
‘*It is a good joke!’’ Beulah cried 
‘*You must keep it up dear. Act just 
countrified as you can. He deserves to bi 
punished.” — 

When Farrell came back the girls wer 
eating something out of a bag, goc 
heavens ! It was peanuts. 

‘‘Oh—oh—don’t you know those ar 
frightfully indigestible?’ he said nem 
vously. 

‘You forgot that we are country girls 
Beulah replied with a serene smile. ‘ 
are not brought up on angel’s food an 
ambrosia.’’ 

Farrell suffered actual agony as th 
evening dragged on, but Beulah had r 
mercy and she kept Lois up to their con 
pact. Farrell vowed he would never tz 
them anywhere again. His friends in ab 
parts of the house were staring at him. 
He thought he should sink through tht 
floor ; and to think that he had once fan 
cied himself in love with a girl like Loi 
Gray ! 

‘* He will never forgive us!’’ Lois said 
that night, when she went to bed. 

‘No, I don’t think he will,’ Beulah 
replied, with intense satisfaction. ‘‘ And 
do you think we shall ever forgive” 
him?” 

Lois was silent. It was dark, and 
tears were slowly trickling on to her bast 
low. 

‘¢ What a fool Iam!’’ she thought, in 


‘an agony of self contempt, and still she 


wept. 

Farrell had left them at the door with 
unbounded rage in his heart. 

‘I am afraid this will rain me social- 
ly,’ he thought. ‘* Traymore will tell 
all the fellows, and they will cut me dead 
at the Assembly.” 
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He was very much excited. A game 
of billiards, perhaps, would take his mind 
off it all. ‘The billiard room of Doyle’s 
Hotel was just near.” He stepped under 
the arch of parti- -colored lights, and 
started up the stairs. His eyes were 
downcast. He was’ ashamed to look 
around for fear some one whom he knew 
would say something to him about his 
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found absolutely nothing inside of it but 
money. 

‘*T will advertise it,’’ he reflected, and 
putting the wallet into his pocket, he 
went on up to the billiard room. 

Doyle’s was a large place, containing 
many tables, and it was quite easy for a 
man to be at one end of the room without 
having the least cognizance of what was 





‘* IT WAS A RUSSIAN LEATHER WALLET, FULL OF BANK BILLS.”’ 


companions at the opera. 

As he neared the top of the stair, two 
gentlemen passed on before’ him to the 
billiard room. Fartell did not’ notice 
them, but his downcast eyes: fell upon 
something lying on the step above him. 
It was a Russian’ leather wallet, full of 
bank bills, 

Farrell picked it up.’ There was no 
name on it, and when he opened it, he 


going on at the other. 

Farrell found an empty table and an 
antagonist at the extreme end of the 
room. He began at once a ‘series of 
games which kept him these quite late. 

‘‘T' won’t say anything about ‘the 
pocket-book,”’ ~he = reflected. ‘‘‘ There 
are all kinds of men here, and some one 
may put ina false claim. I will advertise, 
and let the claimant prove his property.” 
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He said nothing in consequence, and 
went on playing for an hour orso. When 
he came to go, he found he had a good 
many games to pay. He walked up to 
the bar and put his hands in his pocket. 
As he took out his own pocket-book he 
found he had nothing but a twenty-dollar 
bill. 

‘*Have you nothing else?”’ said the 
marker. ‘‘ I have paid out every cent of 
change. There is nothing but big bills 
in the drawer. Everybody seems to run 
to twenties and fifties to-night.” 

Farrell had no change and neither had 
his companion. It was one o’clock now 
and every store was closed up. 

**You’ll have to leave a check, I guess,” 
the marker suggested. ‘‘ I can’t make it.” 


‘¢ Wait a minute,”’ said Farrell, who 
suddenly be thought himself of the pocket- 
book full of bills which he had found. 
**T guess I can fix it.’’ 

He took out the wallet and unstrapjed 
it. It contained plenty of small bills, and 
he was just about handing one out to the 


marker when he heard a stir back of him, 
and a hand was laid heavily on hisshoulder. 

*« Hold on, sir! ’’ said a gruff voice. 
««'Y wu are my prisoner.’’ 

‘*What do you mean?’”’ Farrell stam- 
mered as he wheeled around, and found 
himself face to face with an officer. 

**I mean that this gentleman has had 
his pocket picked here to night, and that 
that is his pocket-book which you hold in 
your hand.”’ 

‘¢ But —’’ Farrell stammered. 

** Never mind! Come with me, sir. 
We will argue this case to-morrow.”’ 

‘* Indeed your are mistaken,”’ Farrell 
suid earnestly. ‘‘I did not steal this gen- 
tleman’s pocket book.’’ 

‘«Then why were you paying money 
outofit? Comenow! Nomonkey busi- 
ness. You have, got to march, and the 
sooner you do it the better.” 

Such things have happened before and 
will again, doubtless. Farrell was ar- 
rested and spent the night in jail. The 
mortification and agony of his experience 
was increased ten fold by the fact that the 
morning papers published his name as 
that of 2 common thief and pickpocket, 
caught in the act. 

Farrell’s society friends were scandal- 
ized. This popular young fellow who had 
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come amongst them was athief! They had 
no sooner heard that than they were ready 
to believe him also a cut-throat and 4 
murderer. Farrell wrote to Dick Tray. 
more to come and go his bail, but Tray. 
more had suddenly left town. He wrote 
to another of the fellows,’’ but received 
only a note in which the writer said he 
would be mo:t happy, only he had gone 
through every cent of his quarter’s allow. 
ance, and ‘‘couldn’t raise a deuced cent 
if he were to hang for it.’’ 

Nobody came to see Farrell. He was 
quite alune. His story was laughed at. 

‘«Never mind, birdie! ”’ said the jailer 
in his ghastly joking way. ‘‘ You won't 
get out of this cage for a year, if I’m not 
mistaken.”’ 

Four days passed. Farrell did not wish 
to write home, for he hoped to keep this 
disgraceful episode a secret from his 
mother. Yet what could he do? His 
trial was fixed ten days later. 

His thoughts were very bitter as he lay 
there alone, utterly forsaken and friend- 
less. Nobody cared for him. What a 
fool he had been to fancy these people his 
friends? Friends? Hehad none. He 
began to hate the people who had beguiled 
him with smiles and compliments. 

‘It is all a hollow mockery,”’ he said 
bittterly, ‘«I am a fool—yes, I know it !” 

He hid his face in his hands, and just 
then a voice that sounded very sweet and 
welcome, said at his elbow : 

‘¢T am very sorry to find you in trou- 
ble, John.” 

‘¢Lois!’’ he cried, dropping all his 
recently affected formality. ‘* How kind 
you are to come and see me in this—this 

lace.’’ 

‘<T only learned of your misfortune this 
morning,”’ she sid, holding out her hand, 
‘¢or I should have come sooner.” 

‘¢]t is a wretched thing that has hap- 
pened to me,”’ he said, hurriedly; ‘‘ but 
I am not the villain they try to make me 
out. I did not steal the pocketbook. I! 
found it on the stairs.”’ 


‘¢ You need not tell me that, John,’’ she : 


interposed, with a smile that carried him 
back several years. ‘‘I know you are 
utterly incapable of such an act. I 
merely came to ask you whether there 
was anything I could do to help you out 
of this predicament.’’ 
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“It is very good of you,” he said, 
tly moved. ‘I do not know—per- 
haps—if I could only get someone to go 
my bail, I would not have to trouble you, 
but—no one has come near me,’’ he con- 
cluded, bitterly, ‘‘ and I am utterly help- 
less. They want a thousand dollars.’’ 

‘«‘ Tcan furnish a thousand dollars,” said 
Lois promptly. 

‘You, Lois? 

ou.” 

‘Why not ?”’ she said, smiling. ‘‘ You 
forget that I had a legacy lately. That is 
why Iam here in town, and—I am not 
afraid you will abscond.”’ 


But—I cannot allow 
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‘<It may be a good thing for him, after 
all,’’ she thought, as she flung herself on 
the bed, and listened to the maid outside 
sweeping the corridor while she gossiped 
with one of the bell-boys. 

‘*] wish I was rich,”’ the boy was say- 
ing; ‘‘I ain’t had no luck at all this 
week. Nobody’s give me nothing, and 
I’ve lost a heap playin’ pool with Reddy.” 

‘¢ You an’ Reddy ought to have better 
sense,’’ remarked the chambermaid. 

‘‘] wish I’d find a lot of money some 
day,”’ the boy continued, quite regardless. 
‘*T never found more’n a dollar in my 
life, and Joe Scull says he saw a gent 





“Boy |!” SHE CRIED EXCITEDLY, ‘COME HERE! I WANT you!” 


‘«It is very good of you,’’ he said, with 
a strange choking feeling in his throat. 

He had been ashamed of her. 

‘‘Thank you,” he said, as.she urged 
him. ‘* Youwill do me a great service.’ 

Lois went back to the hotel radiant, and 
told Beulah. 

‘‘Upon my word! ’’ said the latter very 
practical person. ‘‘I do believe you 
have a soft spot in your heart for John 
Farrell, after all! ”’ 

Lois laughed. She had not been so 
happy for a long while. She went to her 
room singing. Her offer had taken tan- 
gible shape, and John Farrell would not 
sleep behind prison bars that night. 
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pick up a whole pocket-bookful of bills 
the other night, on the billiard-room 
steps.”’ 

‘¢What’d he do with it?’’ asked the 
maid, with some interest. 

‘¢ Lor’! how should I know.” 

Lois sprang up off the bed and rushed 
out into the hall. 

‘¢Boy!’’ she called excitedly ‘‘ come 
here! I want you.” 

A half a dollar made the youth quite 
garrulous. What did he know about the 
pocket-book being found on the billiard- 
room steps? Why Joe Scull tended the 
cigar stand, and he told him that a gen- 
tleman had picked up a pocket-book there. 
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Would Joe Scull know the gentleman 
again? Like as not Joe had a good mem- 
ory for faces. 

Lois sent for Joe Scull and then it alt 
began to grow quite clear to her. She 
sent for Farrell, too, and the clouds melt- 
ed away one by one. At the end of ten 
days, Farrell’s trial went by default. 
There was no case against him. Instead 
of that, his prosecutor, the owner of the 
wallet, sent him a handsome watch and 
said published an apology. 

‘‘T am very glad for you, John,”’ Lois 
said when the matter came to this happy 
ending. 

‘‘ It was your doing,”’ he replied. ‘‘I 
owe it all to you, Lois, and I have treat- 
ed you very badly. Since I came to the 
city, I know I have not done right by my 
old friends. I fancied that these fashion- 
able people whom I met here were in 
some way better and more desirable than 
my old associates at Glendale ; but I have 
found them wanting when weighed, and 
I shall never make the same mistake again. 
I am sorry for it, and I will dg all I can 
to atone. 

-¢€ You speak like your true self now, 
John,”’ Lois said, holding out her hand. 
‘*T am glad you see your mistake—for it 
Was a very grave one.”’ 


AND MANY SLEEP. 


‘“‘Can you overlook it?’’ he said 
humbly. ‘‘ Most of all, I realize, how 
much I have lost in letting you drift from 
me, Lois. My own folly has blinded my 
eyes to the knowledge of how much you 
really were to me; but 1 know now. I 
love you, Lois, and if you will only for- 
give me and let me begin all over again, 
I will do my best to be worthy of your 
confidence and respect.”’ 

She hesitated a moment, then she said 
gently: 

‘¢T have always cared for you, John, 
No, no! Not now. You must wait. I do 
not feel sure what is best. Perhaps it is 
your punishment that I demand a proof.” 

He bowed his head. 

‘*You have a right to it,’’ he said, 
‘¢and you shall have it.’ 

It appears, however, that Lois was not 
hard to convince, for it was only a year 
after that she and John were married. 
One of the things she told her husband 
on their wedding day was, how she and 
Beulah had purposely dressed themselves 
up and gone to the opera in country- 
fashion just to annoy him. As for Beulah 
Ford, all she said on this occasion was 
simply : 

«¢ Hum jh!” 


And fanny Sleep. 


BY S. E. GLOVER. 


LEFT the thronged and crowded street, 
Where thousands haste with busy feet, 
Until my wandering footsteps led 
To the silent city of the dead, 

Where many sleep. 
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There, isolated and alone, 
Beneath the coldly glittering stone, 
The earth’s repose, the stilled heart pressed 
And hushed their weary cries to rest, 
The many sleep. 


And oh! how many, many sleep! 

And oh! how many watch and weep! 
Ah, earth, beside thy buried dead, 
How many long to rest their head, 

Where they may sleep. 


We haste and wrestle through the day, 
Maturer children at our play, 
We grasp for toys of wealth and power, 
Then lay aside our hoarded store 
And fall asleep. 


Dear God, what idle hopes and fears 
Fill up the measure of our years! 
To every song of life we fain 
Would add the yearning, sad refrain 
Soon let us sleep. 


And, oh, how sweet the last, long rest, 
With folded hands upon the breast; 
The pain all past, the work all done, 
A happier day, a brighter sun, 
Beyond that sleep. 





At Weatherhill. 


BY CORNELIA REDMOND. 


I. 
HEATHERHILL, Sept. 12th. 


EAREST Margaret: 
—Won’t you come to us 
on Tuesday next for your 
long-promised visit? The 
Fleming’s have a ball on 
Thursday, we are going to ask some peo- 
ple to dine on Friday, and Saturday the 
Forbes’ have a garden party, so there is 
something in the way of gaiety for you 
to start with. Do come, like a dear girl. 
Dicky Reed will be with us, and his mad 
pranks will keep us from going to sleep. 
Lawrence White will be here also, and of 
course dear old Jack. Now you posi- 
tively must come, and remember you are 
not to even think of leaving us for three 
weeks at the very least. Let us know 
what train you will come by, and we will 
be on hand at the station to take you in 
charge. Best love to your mother, and 
hoping to see you without fail on Tues- 
day, | remain as ever, lovingly yours, 
Lucy Farrington.” 


Margaret Courtenay read this letter 
through the second time before she laid 
it down. 

‘‘It is from Lucy, mamma,”’ she said, 
when she had finished. ‘‘She wants me 
to come on Tuesday to spend several 
weeks with her. 

‘“« Well, dear,’’ answered the elder lady, 
who sat sewing by the window, ‘I think 
we can get you ready. I expect you will 
have a gay time at Heatherhill, and will 
come home with all of your clothes worn 
out as you did last autumn.” 

“«*A maid all tattered and torn,’ ”’ sug- 
gested Margaret. ‘‘ Dear Lucy, it is aw- 
fully good of her to ask me for so long. 
I know I shall enjoy every minute of the 
time that I am with her,’’ and her face 
lighted up with pleasure. 

Now this was all very well, and perfectly 
natural, considering that Lucy and Mar- 
garet had been schoolmates and fast 
friends ever since, but it was not entirely 
the prospect of visiting her old friend 
that made Margaret’s heart beat so fast, 
and brought that pretty pink color to her 
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cheeks. The truth was Lucy had a bro- 
ther, the ‘‘ dear old Jack’’ mentioned in 
her letter. 

But let us not anticipate. 

Tuesday morning broke bright and 
clear at Heatherhill, The Farrington 
family, consisting of Mr. and Mrs. Far- 
rington, Lucy, Jack, and, in addition, 
Mr. Richard Reed (otherwise Dicky), 
were assembled at breakfast. Let us peep 
in through that half open door, or better 
still, let us look down on them through 
the eyes of that old gentleman who hangs 
over the fireplace. He is Mr. Farring- 
ton’s grandfather, and, judging from his 
round and jolly appearance, must have, 
been a happy young dog in his day. We 
will listen to what he has to say about his 
descendants as they sit at breakfast this 
bright September morning. 

‘*They seem to be a merry party at 
breakfast this morning. It’s a pity that 
Henry is losing his hair; he will soon be 
quite bald. But he’s getting on, I sup- 
pose ; must be nearly fifty. Nobody ever 
saw a bald head in my day,’’ chuckling 
and trying to raise a salmon-colored hand 
to pat his painted periwig. ‘‘That’s a nice 
woman, Henry’s wife, amiable and large- 
hearted. Had me cleaned and varnished 
in the spring. In favor of keeping the 
ancestors in good condition. Good gra- 
cious! There’s that boy Jack asking for 
beef-steak again; that’s his third piece. 
Besides, he has had various cups of cof- 
fee and no end of hot biscuits. Oh! pray, 
my boy, desist! You will be a martyr to 
gout in your old age!”’ 

But Jack rushes on ‘to his doom; in 
other words, continues to make way with 
his beef-steak, in total disregard of the 
salmon-colored finger, which his great- 
grandfather tries to hold up in warning. 

‘‘A pretty girl, that little Lucy,” con- 
tinues the old gentleman; ‘‘ but I would 
like her better with her fair hair in loops 
over her ears, as my dear wife wore her’s 
at Lucy’s age.’’ The old gentleman tries 
once more to raise the salmon-colored 
hand ; this time to wipe an imaginary 
tear from his faded pink cheek. 
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‘¢] néver can quite accustom myself to 
this severe style of dress,’’ he goes on; 
‘* there seems to be so little left of a girl, 
when she is put into those tight-fitting 
sleeves, etc. _My dear Mary wore leg-of- 
mutton sleeves; her waist was small, I 
admit, but her skirt, goodness me! Why, 
it would take you five minutes to walk 
around it. That’s a strange young per- 
son, seated next to my great-grand- 
daughter. He seems to eat but lightly. 
Does he subsist by a feast of—but no, 
I can’t say ‘of reasons,’ though he is never 
apparently at a loss for something to say. 
He has been in a perpetual state of 
hilarity ever since he took his seat at the 
table. Oh, Jack! my dear boy! not an- 
other biscuit, I beg.’’ 

‘« Jack,’’ says Lucy, at this moment, 
** Do have something to eat; pray don’t 
deny yourselfof anything. Dickey, pass 
the potatoes to the poor hungry boy. 
Mamma, another cup of coffee for Jack, 
if you please.’’ 

Of course everybody laughs at this 
sally ; in fact, it is several months before 
Mr. Reed is able to compose himself, 
during which time Jack has come to the 
end of his capacity, and folded up his 
napkin. 

‘*Well,’’ says Lucy, ‘‘ what shall we 
do with ourselves this morning ?”’ 

“ What time did you say Miss Courte- 
nay would be here?’’ asks Jack. 

‘Not until four o’clock,’’ answers his 
Sister; ‘‘so, until then, how shall we 
kill time? What do you say to tennis, 
Dicky? ” 

‘Oh! I should be delighted,’’ answers 
that young gentleman who, by the way, is 
ready for the fray—Knickerbockers, flan- 
nel shirt, etc. ‘But,’ hesitatingly, 
‘*don’t you think we ought to do some- 
thing in which Jack could be included. 
Of course he won’t be able to take any 
violent exercise for several hours after 
that breakfast, and it doesn’t seem quite 
right te leave him all alone! ”’ 

A general laugh follows, and Dicky 
manages to duck his head just in time to 
avoid the sofa-pillow, which Jack aims at 
him. Ul.’ 


The eastward bound train came puffing 
into the Heatherhill station at four o’clock 
precisely, and as Margaret alighted from 


the parlor car, she found herself clasped 
in Lucy’s arms. Being finally released, a 
hand was seized each by Jack and Dicky, 
while all three bade her welcome at once, 

‘‘Oh! I have so much to tell you that 
I don’t know where to begin,”’ said Lucy, 
as they drove along over the shaded 
country road. ‘‘I wrote you that the 
Fleming’sare to have a ball on Thursday. 
Then next week there are a lot of other 
things on hand. Oh, by the way, I don’t 
think I wrote you that poor old Mrs, 
Brown had died. You remember she 
used to live in that little white cottage, 
and sold newspapers, or rather her grand- 
son sold them for her ?’’- 

‘¢Oh! I remember her well,’’ answer- 
ed Margaret. “ Poor, old thing, so she is 
really gone.”’ 

‘Oh, well,’’ murmured Dicky, con- 
solingly, ‘‘ you know we can’t live on in- 
definitely, and the Widow Brown, accord- 
ing to her own confession, was ninety-two 
last birthday—-making allowances for the 
percentage in years which people of her 
sex always deduct, she must have been 
how much more, Lucy?” 

A glance of withering scorn was his 
only reply. 

‘« Did you have a pleasant journey, Miss 
Margaret ?”’ asked Jack. 

‘¢ Very pleasant, thank you,’’ answered 
the traveler. 

‘You did not find it uncomfortably 
warm ?”’ 

‘¢Oh! on the contrary, we had a pleas- 
ant breeze all the way.’’ 

How is it that when two people are— 
well—interested in one another, their 
conversation some how never seems to be 
a success except when they are tete-a-tete? 
Here were Jack and Margaret, after an 
acquaintance of I don’t know how many 
years, remarking on that useful, but always 
uninteresting subject of the weather. 

‘Oh, Margaret,’’ exclaimed Lucy, 
‘¢ Who do you think is engaged?” ~ 

Margaret’s eyes opened wide and she 
gazed in a questioning manner at Lucy 
and then at Mr. Reed. 

‘*No, you are on the wrong track,” 
laughed Dicky, ‘‘Lucy wont have mé, 
I’m sure. I have done all I could. | 
made a regular practice of throwing my- 


self at her feet, heart and all, for the past. 


six months, but it was useless.”’ 
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‘«¢ Why did you give up so soon ?”” ask- 
ed Margaret, laughingly. 

‘‘Why you see leap year began with 
the first of Januafy, and after that, of 
course, NO man with any modesty could be 
0 bold ——”’ 

‘‘ Don’t be a goose Dicky,’’ exclaimed 
Lucy. ‘* What I wanted to tell you, Mar- 
garet, is that little Helen Kent, the rec- 
tor’s daughter, is going to marry that 
young Mr. Bend, who you remember visit- 
ed them last summer. You never saw 
two people so devoted to one another. 
She’s a dear little thing and they say he 
is a nice fellow, though rather limited as 
tomeans. To me it is charming to see 
young people fall in love in that perfect- 
ly disinterested way.”’ 

‘‘And with an utter disregard as to 
where the dinner is so come from,’’ sup- 
plemented Dicky. 

‘¢ A remark worthy of Jack—that last,’’ 
said Lucy. . 

‘‘Now, Miss Margaret,’’ said Jack, 
turning to her, ‘‘I hope you are going to 
stand by me. It is really too bad the 
way they run me about my appetite.”’ 

‘¢Why, I am surprised at you, Lucy,” 
said Margaret, trying to look severe. 
‘And at you, too, Mr. Reed. There is 
no more cheerful sight to me than a young 
man with a good healthy appetite.”’ 

‘I’m so glad to hear you say that,” 
exclaimed Jack. ‘‘ For nowI feel that 
perhaps you won’t mind very much sit- 
ting next to me at the table.”’ 

‘*I shall be delighted,”’ she answered. 

**Qh, no, you won’t,”’ interrupted Mr. 
Reed. ‘‘ Not after you’ve passed him the 
muffins for the thirteenth time. Take 
my advice and sit on the opposite side of 
the table. You'll get a better view of his 
good healthy appetite then. You may 
have my seat. It won’t be the first time I 
have made a martyr of myself for a lovely 
woman.”’ 

By this time they were approaching the 
house. Mrs. Farrington stood on the 
piazza to welcome Margaret. After a kiss 
and a hearty hand shake, she said,— 

‘1 know Lucy is anxious to carry you 
off to her room, for a confidential chat 
before dinner.”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Lucy, taking her friend’s 
arm and starting up the stairs. ‘I have 
loads of things to talk about, besides a 
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plan to suggest, to which you must agree. 
I will not take a refusal.’’ 

And the two girls disappeared jnto 
Lucy’s room. 


Ill. 


Thursday evening came, and with it 
all the excitement attendant on a ball in 
the country. 

Margaret’s toilet was complete, and she 
stood before a long glass in her room, 
taking a last look at her reflection. And 
it was a very agreeable reflection that she 
saw I can tell you. 

A slender girlish figure all in white. A 
single string of pearls was clasped around 
her throat and in her hand she carried a 
bouquet of crimson roses, one of which 
she had taken and pinned in her shining 
dark hair. 

A tap at the door and Lucy entered, a 
dazzling little blond all in palest blue. 

‘«¢ Are you ready?’’ she asked, ‘* yes”’ 
Then let us go down and give the men time 
to recover from the excitement which our 
appearance in our best gowns 1s sure to 
create. 

In the parlor they found Dicky sitting 
on the sofa in an upright and dignified 
position, which was owing doubtless to, 
the stiffness of his collar. Jack stood by 
the fire-place with one arm resting on the 
mantle, a tall splendid looking fellow in 
evening dress. 

Beside him stood another man almost 
his equal in height, young, good looking, 
with large grey eyes and hair which his 
friends politely termed ‘‘ golden brown”’ 
but his enemies (had he had any,) would 
have been sure to designate as ‘‘ red.”’ 

This was Laurence White, Mr. Far- 
rington’s confidential clerk and Jack’s 
particular friend. 

As the two girls entered the room each 
was greeted with three separate stares 
of admiration. Finally when Mr. Reed 
was able to speak he began, 

‘¢ Solomon in all his glory was not—”’ 

‘¢ That compliment lacks originality ”’ 
interrupted Lucy with a laugh. 

Mrs. Farrington appeared on the scene 
at this moment, wraps were hastily adjust- 
ed and the merry party set off for the ball. 

When people have not a good cook 
they should either not give dinners at all, 
or else they should have only women at 
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them. It is the men who appreciate the 
flavor of the soup, the piquancy of the 
first sauce or the age of the wines. What 
is it that a woman remembers afterwards. 
If anything beyond the toilettes of the 
other women and the polite remarks of 
the epicurean who sat on her right or on 
her left, is it not the arrangement of the 
lights or the beauty of the flowers ? 

There is always a risk in giving a din- 
ner. Think of the agonies of a hostess 
when anything goes wrong! She is o- 
bliged to sit and smile her sweetest, know- 
ing all the while the man next to her is 
repeating to himself. 

* & Beastly cook !” 

Besides how can she know that she is 
not placing a woman next to her dearest 
enemy, perhaps a man she has refused, 
and condemning them to one hour an a 
half of wretched embarrassment. 

But a ball! who ever heard of a ball 
where people did not enjoy themselves ? 
The music, the lights, the smell of the 
flowers, the pretty gowns on the prettiest 
girls, who can say that there is not a fasci- 
nation about a ball ? 

Margaret and Lucy were beseiged by 
would-be partners as they entered the 
ball room, and it was until the middle of 
the evening that Jack was able to get the 
waltz for which he had been waiting. 

‘*May I have the pleasure for this 
dance ?”’ he asked, coming up to the cor- 
ner where Margaret and her last partner 
were sitting. 

After a few hours they found themselves 
near the stairs where they sat down to 
rest. 

‘¢] have not thanked you for my flow- 
ers yet,’’ said Margaret. ‘‘ They are so 
lovely—you must have remembered my 
favorite color.”’ 

‘*You should always wear something 
crimson, answered Jack, gazing with ad- 
miring eyes at her thick dark hair where 
the single rose nestled.’’ ‘Although I 
don’t know which color becomes you 
most, you were lovely in pink last even- 
ing, fascinating in grey this morning and 
you are pretty in white to-night.”’ 

*‘Oh! pray don’t foster up conceit to 
this degree,’’ laughed Margaret. ‘‘ Or I 
shall become quite unbearable. Don’t 
you detest people who think very well of 
themselves ?”’ 


‘¢ That depends,’’ answered Jack dubi- 
ously. 

‘*Oh, I do,” continued Margaret, 
‘*That little Mr. Billings for instance, 
whom I had been dancing with when you 
came up and took me away, you can’t im- 
agine how grateful I felt.’’ 

‘¢Wretched little idiot,’’ exclaimed 
Jack fiercely. ‘‘There is nothing makes 
a man so obnoxious as conceit.”’ 

‘¢ To me there is only one class of peo- 
ple that makes themselves more disagreea- 
ble,’’ said Margaret, ‘‘ they are those who 
go about trying to destroy other people’s 
illusions, I think.’’ 

*¢ Spare me, I pray,’’ said a voice close 
by, and turning, they sdw Dicky Reed 
descending the stairs just astep or two 
above them. 

‘* Of course 1 knew that that was in- 
tended for me,’’ he said to Margaret, 
‘* because of my harmless little references 
to Jack’s appetite. But after all, he’s 
not such a bad old fellow, if he does 
cause a famine in any land where he 
happens to sojourn,” and he gave Jack’s 
broad shoulders a playful pat. 

As Lucy and Margaret bade one another 
‘Good night,’’ at half past two in the 
morning, they agreed that it had beena 
delightful ball. 

‘*Don’t forget,’’ said Lucy, as she 
disappeared into her room; ‘‘ we are to 
begin to-morrow.”’ 

IV. 

Several days after the Fleming’s ball, 
Jack announced at breakfast that he would 
have to go to town on business, but 
would return in the afternoon in time for 
dinner. 

Was it imagination, or did he notice 
a look of satisfaction which passed be- 
tween Margaret and Laurence White? 

He reached the station just too late for 
the 9.30 train, which he had expected to 
take, and as there was not another one 
for an hour he drove back to the house. 

He found the parlor and dining-room 
deserted, in fact, no one seemed to be 
about. He listened, and finally thought 


he heard voices coming from the library. 

‘‘T’ll go around by the piazza, and 
surprise them,” he thought; ‘‘1 wonder 
what they can be up to,”’ as he heard a 
merry laugh, which he recognized as 
Margaret's. 
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Gently walking on tip-toe, he neared 
the window that opened from the library 
on to the piazza. He would have jumped 
in, but— 

‘Darling, are you really willing to 
join your lot to mine, poor as I am?” 
he heard in Laurence White’s voice ! 

‘‘Good gracious!’’ he exclaimed to 
himself, ‘* he must be proposing to Lucy. 
I always thought that would come to 
something. But he need not be so 
modest about his financial position. 
Father confided to me the other day 
that they intend to take him into the 
firm at the beginning of the year.”’ 

‘¢ What would wealth be without love,’’ 
came the answer, notin Lucy’s voice, but 
—could he believe his ears? Was it 
possible that his trusted friend, his con- 
fidant was making love to the girl that he 
loved? And she! Of course she must 
have known that he loved her. Hisevery 
look and action must have told that. He 
had only waited for a suitable opportunity 
to tell her so in words. He would have 
spoken that night at the Fleming’s ball if 
that abominable Dicky Reed had not 
broken in upon their conversation with 
his confounded nonsense. 

As for Laurence White, nothing was 
too bad to say of him. Had not Jack 
told him a hundred times at least that 
Margaret Courtenay was the only woman 
he ever had loved or ever could love? 

‘* And you never really cared for him?”’ 
came floating out through the windows in 
Laurence’s voice. 

** Cared for him,”’ exclaimed Margaret, 
‘‘why I always hated the sight of him. 
As if I could—I could—lI don’t remember 
the rest,’’ 

‘I’m glad you don’t,”’ said Jack be- 
tween his teeth, ‘‘ That’s quite enough.” 

One glance into the room satisfied all 
doubts. There sat Margaret on the sofa 
smiling gayly, and beside her his false 
friend, who was holding her hand and 
gazing into her face in an enraptured 
manner, while he called her his ‘‘ precious 
angel,’’ his ‘‘ good fairy,”’ etc. 

Jack left the piazza and strode off in the 
direction of the station. After all there 
is nothing like a brisk walk when one is 
in a temper. 

He had no more faith in anyone. His 
friend had betrayed his confidence, and 
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the girl he loved had led him on only to 
break his heart. 


V. 


Two weeks had gone by during which 
strange complications seemed to have 
arisen in the Farrington household. There 
was evidently something very wrong with 
Jack. He was no longer his jolly and 
light hearted self. Dicky declared that 
his appetite had fallen off one-half. He 
spent much of his time in town. When 
at home he treated Margaret with icy 
politeness, for which extraordinary change 
she was at a loss to account. She was 
more unhappy than she cared to confess. 

Besides a marked coolness seemed to 
have risen between Jack and Laurence, 
and nobody could find out what yas the 
matter. 

The first day of October was Jack’s 
birthday. When he came down to break- 
fast in the morning he found a collection 
of small parcels heaped upon his plate. 
Upon investigation they proved to con- 
tain little remembrances from every one. 
A book from Laurence, from Lucy an 
ink stand and an embroidered handker- 
chief case with Margaret’s name at- 
tached. 

He was much surprised at this atten- 
tion from her, and his heart actually soft- 
ened, but it was only fora minute. Then 
he remembered that she had allowed Lau- 
rence to hold her hand, and call her his 
‘* precious angel.”’ 

Jack expressed his thanks to everybody 
and after that no oneseemed to have any- 
thing to say. 

‘¢ Why is Laurence like our national 
banner this morning?” asked Dicky sud- 
denly, ‘‘all give it up? Well because 
his hair (excuse me old boy) is red, his 
name is White, and his mood is decidedly 
blue.” 

Everybody tried to laugh, but Dicky 
felt that his joke was not a success. 

‘¢ What is all that hammering ?”’ asked 
Jack presently, ‘‘ It seems to be in the far 
parlor.”’ 

Oh, just some little fixings,’’ answered 
Lucy quickly. ‘‘ Are you going to town 
to-day Jack ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes,”” answered her brother. as Te 
looked at his watch, ‘‘and I have just 
time to catch the 9.30 train.” 
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««Can’t you get home a little earlier to- 
day Jack?” asked Mrs. Farrington, ‘‘ We 
have asked a few peeple to come in this 
evening.”’ 

‘*I will try mother dear,’’ he answered 
merrily, and with a kiss he was gone. 

Lucy and Margaret spent a busy day 
and Laurence and Dicky were not idle. 

After dinner, which by the way, was 
rather a hurried meal, Mrs. Farrington 
took Jack aside. 

‘* We have arranged a little surprise for 
you,”’ she said, ‘‘ For two weeks the girls 
and Laurence have been rehearsing a lit- 
tle play which is to be given in honor of 
your birthday. We had a little stage 
erected in the parlor this morning. After 
the play there is to be a dance.”’ 

The ‘‘ few people ’’ who had been asked 
to comé in to spend the evening, num- 
bered about seventy-five. 

At nine o’clock the curtain arose on 
the miniature stage and the play began. 
There were a pair of lovers personated by 
Laurence and Margaret, the usual sou- 
brette maid played by Lucy while Dicky 
acted the part of prompter and general 
Stage manager. 

Jack sat far back in the audience and 
watched the play with anything but a 
happy countenance. 

The lover went through various agonies 
because of a hated rival, who by the way, 
did notappear. Finally he declared his 
love to the heroine and was accepted. 

‘« Darling are you really willing to join 
your lot to mine, poor as 1am ?”’ murmur- 
Laurence in a pathetic voice. 


ACROSTIC—GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 


‘¢ What would wealth be without love,” 
answered Margaret, at which Jack jump- 
ed from his chair and rushed out into the 
hall where he spent ten minutes in calling 
himself a fool, an imbecile, an idiot, a 
block head,”’ and other flattering names. 

The curtain descended for the last time 
amid loud applause and Jack made his 
way around to the door of the far parlor 
where he met Margaret just coming out. 
To her astonishment he took her hand and 
drew it through his arm. 

‘<I must speak to you,” he said, ‘Is it 
too cool out on the piazza?”’ 

‘¢T don’t thinkso,’’ she answered. 

‘<T want to say to you,’’ hebegan when 
they had gotten outside and away from 
everyone, ‘‘that I have behaved like— 
well I don’t know anything bad enough to 
compare myself to,’’ and then followed 
the whole story. 

‘*You paid a high compliment to our 
acting,’’ said Margaret when he had 
finished, ‘‘ but if you had only looked a 
little further into the room that morning 
you would have seen that we had an au- 
dience consisting of your mother, Lucy 
and Mr. Reed.” ‘But let us go in, 
everyone will be wondering where we 
are.”’ 

‘¢Not until you have said that you for- 
give me.”’ 

‘¢I do indeed ’’ she answered earnest- 
ly. 
Me And Margaret I want more than that. 
Will you be my wife ?’’ 

Subsequent events proved that her an- 
swer could not have been in the negative. 


Acrostic—Goden’s Lady's Book. 


BY MRS, J. B. W. 


Over many thou shinest, near and far, 

J Diamonds of worth from thy pages we glean ; 
Enchanting thy styles as the latest sun, 
Yielding instruction for making home bright; 

Striving to make subjects plain to the sight : 


Gore and bright as yonder star, 


Literature, Fashion, Art, combine 
All to make thee a thing sublime. 


Domestic receipts we receive as a blessing, 
Year after year culinary skill progressing ; 
Steel engravings we examine with pleasure, 


Beautiful stories we read at our leisure, 

Over all thy music casts a spell, 

Of the limit to thy circulation none can tell. 

Keep we each number preserved with care, 
and no rival you need fear. 
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QA fAovel American irl. 


BY DAVID LOWRY. 


_ 


VI. 
INTENSELY AMERICAN. 


J HEN Miss Durr re-ertered 
the room, her niece stood 
looking out of the win- 
dow at some children who 
were teasing their gover- 
ness. Rachel smiled, say- 
ing as she turned to her 
aunt. ‘‘Why is it, Aunt, 
we all make allowances for a headstrong 
boy?” 

‘‘] was not aware that the preference is 
confined to boys,’’ said Miss Durr calmly. 

‘‘I am sure I have never given you 
cause to think I tolerate, much less en- 
courage headstrong men.’’ 

‘‘We are just entering the wood, my 
dear.”’ 

‘You say that in a tone of warning. 
There must be more amusement in store 
for me.”’ 

‘* Will we go out now, my dear?” 

‘*Whatis there to see. There is a pain- 
ful sameness in the people one meets at 
this hour. It would bea relief to see a 
few dog-carts, drays, or stone-wagons. A 
milk-wagon would be a positive relief. If 
there was even a man carrying a ladder— 
but it is all so tranquilly commonplace, 
this current of well dressed men and wo- 
men.” 

‘Miss Durr glanced at her covertly. 
Clearly nothing had disturbed her niece’s 
nerve-centre. Whether Mr. Tetlow retir- 
ed buoyant or dejected, Rachel evidently 
did not care. 

‘‘We are not so American to-day,” 
said Miss Durr, whereupon Rachel’s eyes 
sparkled and her cheeks glowed.”’ 

** It is because I am proud of my coun- 
try that I dislike this imitation of foreign 
dress. and foreign manners. Do you re- 





member the morning we left Nice, and 
were in such a quandary, and the guard 
was so stupid, and the Englishman in the 
carriage with us was so absorbed in his 
paper at the farther end of the compart- 
ment that he either did not or would not 
relieve us, as a man might have done with 
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a word. When he got out at Monaco, 
another gentleman entered, a gentleman 
with his face bandaged to his eyes. He 
was suffering—perhaps it was neuralgia. 
Anyway, you had not spoken ten words 
when he drew a pencil and tablet from his 
pocket, wrote a few words, and handed 
them to you—when I whispered to you he 
was an American. He relieved us of ap- 
prehension before he was ten minutes in 
the carriage.”’ 

‘¢ We have never had any proof whether 
he was English, German, French or Irish, 
Rachel.” 

‘¢T am positive from the matter-of-fact 
manner in which he did it that he was an 
American.”’ 

‘¢T admit the chances favor it.”’ 

‘¢ But I know it, aunt. I'll never mar- 
ry any one but an American, if only for 
selfish considerations. We never found 
any men more considerate at heart than 
our own countrymen. American wives 
are deferred to, honored more than any 
women on the globe, aunt.”’ 

‘¢ Suppose we drive,’’ said Miss Durr, 
suddenly changing the subject, ‘‘it is a 
lovely day—then you will not be compell- 
ed to encounter so many of these common- 
place Americans on foot. Youare becom- 
ing quite a creature of moods.”’ 

‘If you mean a drive through the Mary- 
land woods, it will be delightful. I 
will be ready before you.’ ’ 

Miss Durr ordered a carriage, and fif- 
teen minutes later they were on the road. 
It was an exquisite day. Miss Durr enjoy- 
ed it, seemingly, as much as her niece. 
The heights were bathed in the mellowest 
sunshine. The outline of the capitol in 
the distance was sharply defined. Miss 
Ellis, who was passionately fond of flowers 
and ferns, persisted ia alighting frequent- 
ly. Then they strolled to little hillocks, 
and seated themselves where they could 
enjoy, uninterrupted, every new point of 
view. Once Miss Ellis fancied a flower 
on a knoll above the road. Still further 
above her, hung a tempting spray which 
she was resolved, spite of her aunt’s 
warning, tosecure. After a vain effort, she 
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was compelled to relinquish her design, 
much to her aunt’s Rese tal when a 
well-known voice sufprised her. 

‘*If you will allow me, Miss Ellis, and 
Mr. Phelps sprang past her, caught a sap- 
ling firmly with his left hand, drew him- 
self suddenly to a ledge, swung himself 
upon it dexterously (how he managed it 
neither Miss Durr, or her niece, who was 
looking on, never clearly comprehended, 
it seemed quite a feat to their eyes), whip- 
ped out his pocket-knife, cut the spray 
neatly at a stroke, and tossed it down with 
a smile to Rachel, who wondered how he 

‘would get down. Her eyes evidently ex- 
presse 1 her anxiety, for Mr. Phelps coolly 
bade her stand aside. The next minute 
he leaped on the yielding sod beside her, 
and stood before them bowing, hat in 
hand. 

‘*You are as convenient, Mr. Phelps, 
as a knight in a romance,’’ said Rachel, 
‘« they always come on people quite unex- 
pectedly.”’ 

‘«}f you and Miss Durr had not been so 
busy talking, you could not have helped 
hearing my horse’s hoofs.’’ 

‘You agree with me that Rachel is a 
very headstrong girl,’’ said Miss Durr. 

‘*That is a peculiarity of American 
girls, if foreigners are fair judges,’’ said 
Mr. Phelps, observing meanwhile the 
dainty manner in which Rachel arranged 
the flowers. Perhaps the graceful move- 
ments of her hands attracted him more 
than any possible arrangement of all the 
flowers that ever grew could have done. 

‘«That is an equivocal compliment ; if 
you champion our cause, you must resent 
the imputation,’’ Rachel said with mock 
dignity. 

‘*¢ You are not as successful in defend- 
ing American girls from unjust aspersions 
as Rachel isin vaunting the peerless quali- 
ties of American men,’’ Miss Durr said 
quietly. ‘* It was only to-day Rachel re- 
minded me, for the hundredth time, that 
the American men are ever so much more 
considerate and attentive to their wives 
than any other men in the world.” 

‘* Pray,’’ continue aunt. ‘* Why do 
you keep anything back ?”’ 

‘¢ Like the American men, I am con- 
siderate,’’ said Miss Durr. 

‘* Now, Mr. Phelps, the truth is, I only 
recalled a trifling incident that happened 
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when we were abroad, journeying one morn- 
ing from Nice, and ever so much disturb. 
ed over a trifle as it turned out. There 
was an English gentleman in the carriage 
with us, and all aunt’s hints were lost on 
him. He might have been a man of wood 
or stone. He left us at Monaco, and a 
gentleman—we never knew whether he 
was young or old, as he was muffled up to 
the eyes—took the Englishman’s place, 
Aunt was still grieving aloud.”’ 

‘¢ And so were you my dear.”’ 

‘« And in five minutes the gentleman re- 
lieved us of all apprehension without ut- 
tering a word. He simply wrote three 
lines on a leaf of his tablet, and handed 
it to aunt with a bow. And I said, andI 
reiterate it, he was an American,”’ 

Mr. Phelps, who had cast his eyes on 
the ground when Miss Ellis related the in- 
cident, with a peculiar smile upon his 
face, now looked up seriously, saying: 

‘To be sure he was. What evidence 
has your aunt to submit that he could be 
anything else? It is preposterous! As 
an American—”’ 

‘*You are decidely worse than my 
aunt.”’ 

Then they laughed merrily. 

‘*So you are in the habit of riding 
through the woods? Or is it possible we 
are detaining you from business ?’’ Rachel 
said, while her glance, as well as her tone 
expressed real concern. 

‘« It is pleasure to-day, at least,’’ Phelps 
replied. 

‘So you too have traveled a good 
deal abroad, then ?”’ 

{t was the most natural thing in the 
world then for the conversation to turn 
on Europe. Miss Durr’s love of nature 
was as fervent and deep as Rachel’s. One 
minute they recalled the waveless purple 
of the Mediterranean ; the next the irritat- 
ing climate of the Riviera; then the ex- 
quisite days when the Pyrenees were robed 
in purple at the base, and transparently 
clear at the summit. They reviewed again 
the fair broad plains whereon vines and 
olives grew. They trod the narrow streets 
of Rome where squalor looked down on 
them from decaying palaces. The city of ab- 
rupt contrasts, Washington, and the city of 
palaces, Paris were reviewed and contrasted 
while Lincoln Douglas Phelps unwittingly 
plucked handfuls of grass at intervals, 
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shooting swift side glances at Rachel’s 
speaking face. 

‘‘You may think I am an enthusiast, 
Mr. Phelps. I do not care who knows it. 
Iam, I suppose, attimes. Do you know, 
the first time we visited Niagara I do not 
think aunt and I exchanged a dozen 
words in two hours. When we stood be- 
neath the falls, and felt rather than be- 
held that world of water pouring over us, 
almost shutting out the day, I could not 
have spoken a word. ‘That is the feeling 
Imean. Iam glad I’ve experienced it 
often. Ido not envy any man or woman 
who has never had the same feeling.’’ 

Lincoln Douglas Phelps’ pulse beat fas- 
ter. He was conscious of a glow in his 
cheeks, but he only listened, plucking 
the grass now and then nervously while 
Rachel Ellis enumerated her red-letter 
days abroad and at home. Hehad never 
met agirl like her. A few resembled her 


in candor; many were as unaffected ; but 
not one among all those who had lived 
abroad two or three years retained the 
freshness, or displayed the fervor that 


Miss Ellis manifested. 

And this was the girl that people only 
last week had referred to as ‘‘the young 
lady from Pompey Smash.”’ 

What seductive stimulant had num- 
bed the senses of the pickets society 
threw out as safe-guards, that they could 
commit such an unpardonable oversight 
as to fail to discern, on the instant, the 
never- failing marks of good breeding and 
true refinement ? 

‘‘You like the old world?’’ Phelps 
said, rather irrelevantly, he thought the 
moment the question was asked. 

Miss Ellis had just described a remark- 
able rock formation in the St. Croix, and 
the impression the bluffs on the Upper 
Mississippi made upon her. She looked 
at him in surprise. 

‘‘More than I can express. Who 
would not? One lives years there in a 
day—with all the ages impressing you in 
everything you see. If there was not a 
picture, nor a statue, the buildings alone, 
the very ground speaks to you.” 

‘* And the institutions ?”’ 

‘‘ There areso many noble institutions 
one cannot recall them off-hand. Itisa 
po pity we cannot have them all 

e.”” 


‘* All? I thought Miss Durr said you 
were intensely patriotic ?”’ 

She looked at him steadily, then laugh- 
ed merrily. ‘‘I declare aunt, Mr. Phelps 
is confounding systems and governments 
with scientific triumphs and tributes to 
the arts.’”’ 

‘¢On the contrary, my dear, ycur lan- 
guage justified his inference.’’ 

‘« Very well then, I will disabuse your 
mind on that score. I think the systems, 
everywhere, unless it is in that cdd little 
corner of the old world, Switzerland, are 
intolerably odious! If I lived in Ireland, 
I would feel like blowing up the House of 
Lords when all the Lords were there: 
You have read Les Miserables of course. 
We were just long enough in St. Peters- 
burg to see with our own eyes that, awful 
crushing process in France, Hugo descri- 
bes so vividly in early chapters. One 
shudders when one thinks of the passions 
smothered in Russia. Throughout Ger- 
many, where the poor people’s hcpes seem 
to be wrought into the houses they live in; 
where they are domestic, thrifty—made 
painfully thrifty bysuch cunning and im- 
positions as Frederick the Great and his 
imitators practiced when they made old 
and young march into battle and devas- 
tated the land year after year—in Ger- 
many, Mr. Phelps I would, were I a man 
gravitate to the socialists side I think—I 
am quite sure. See how the people whose 
fathers and grandfathers planted this tree 
and pruned the vine calmly, but with de- 
spair in their hearts, turn their backs on 
the ground they love as no other people I 
have ever seen love their country in the 
hope that their children at least may enjoy 
freedom. 

Do you remember aunt what Franz 
Hermes told us? His father was a min- 
ister, Mr. Phelps. He was up in years, 
and realizing that he was no longer for 
this world, he called Franz, then a lad of 
sixteen, to hisside. ‘My son,’ said the 
old minister, ‘when I am dead, and you 
go to the new world, travel on until you 
find the place I will describe to you. 
When you come to a town that has many 
spires pointing to heaven, turn your back 
on that town. Go toa place where there 
are not so many church spires—it will be 
best for you.’ Think of that, Mr. Phelps 
from a dying servant of the cross. He 
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had witnessed the burden all workers 
must endure when compelled to walk with 
a clergyman on one side, and asoldier on 
the other. 

Then go to France—you stand on 
a volcano. I never knew what was com- 
prehended in the figures 1793 until we 
were three months in Paris, and my curios- 
ity prompted me to explore thoroughly 
that awful page of history. I could not 
trust myself in France an hour—that is 
what I think of all France. Read Mad- 
ame Roland’s appeal to impartial poster- 
ity—the same love of display ; the theat- 
rical effects are aimed at _ statesmen, 
soldiers and poets. 

, Spain!—from the moment you set 
foot on Spanish soil until you shake 
Spanish dust from your feet, you sigh 
over the departed grandeur of a great 
state. Dignity in rags is pitiable at 
best. There is no place under the sun 
where men and women face ech other 
with the same spirit, free to v rship the 
God over all, as they stand here in the 
United States. If all the arts and scien- 
ces, all the lore of the old world and its 
traditions were put in the balance on one 
hand, and liberty of conscience and the 
virgin forests and plains of a new world 
on the other, all that is in, or ever was in 
the old world would not weigh so much 
as a grain against the new world and in- 
dependent action.”’ 

‘* Don’t you think, Rachel, with prac- 
tice, might venture to step on the ros- 
trum?’”’ 

Mr. Phelps looked from aunt to niece, 
drew a long breath, and in a low, but 
very serious tone, said: ‘‘ Miss Ellis 
echoes my innermost thoughts.”’ 

‘* That is what you get for sneering at 
me, aunt. The truth is Mr. Phelps, aunt 
has put every word I have uttered into my 
mouth—in a manner. She has never 
failed to correct my judgment. I was 
full of art ; overflowing with admiration 
for the old world and all that was in it, 
when she instituted comparisons. This 
and that were very fine indeed—but it was 
erected at the cost of millions and billions 
of heart-throbs. Aunt is a terrible icono- 
clast in disguise. She is, as many have 
discovered, a walking encyclopedia. 
‘Terrible on dates—worse on localities. 


Fancy her correcting the guides at every 
step in London, Paris, and Rome—con- 
victing them of ignorance.’ 

‘¢ Where did she acquire this crushing 
mountain of information?’’ Mr. Phelps 
inquired in the same vein, while Miss 
Durr looked composedly around her, as 
though they were talking of matters of no 
earthly interest. 

‘¢She taught school six mortal years, 
and at the same time she helped her 
father edit a review. Then she made at 
least two hundred—more or less—poor 
girls miserable in a seminary she pre. 
sided over. I have, perhaps, under- 
rated the number of her victims. They 
are numerous. We have met them all 
over the world, pretty much, and posi- 
tively, they were so well drilled under her 
eye, that they defer to her even to this 
day.” 

‘‘The extraordinary deference my 
niece has observed, may possibly account 
for the lack of deference she has just dis- 
played, Mr. Phelps. It has been remarked 
that ministers’ sons are wild—lI could not 
do justice to the young ladies, and to my 
niece at the same time.”’ 

Miss Durr’s manner, more than her 
words, affected Mr. Phelps. He yielded 
himself up to an uncontrollable fit of 
laughter, and ended by saying: 

‘¢ At all events, Miss Durr, she cannot 
cope with you yet. Now I know why 
certain people defer to Miss Durr’s opinion. 
One encounter is sufficient. 

‘¢ Quite,’’ said Rachel. “So long as 
aunt is near, I feel as secure as the Chinese 
did behind their great wall.’’ 

Then Miss Durr laughed inspite of her- 
self, rose, and looked at her watch, and 
exclaimed: ‘* Who would have thought 
it. My dear, we have wasted a good 
hour.”’ 

‘«Say rather gained it, aunt. I have 
enjoyed myself thoroughly, and so have 

ou.”’ 

Mr. Phelps thought it was the happiest 
hour of his life as he escorted them to 
their carriage, and seeing them safely 
seated, remounted his horse, and cantered 
off in the opposite direction. He turned 
and glanced back as the carriage dis- 
appeared, then said to himself:  ‘‘ Such 
oratory shames the senators.”’ 
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VIII. 
MRS. TWITCHELL’S TRIUMPH. 


Mrs. Twitchell’s first reception was an 
unqualified success. Mrs. Major Sam 
Flister afterwards intimated that she was 
largely indebted to her daughter, Mrs. 
Harry Stanwood, and possibly much more 
to Miss Ellis and her aunt, an opinion, Mrs. 
Bartle and many others did not endorse. 
There were many guests whose claims to 
consideration were not limited to the 
narrow pattern that circumscribed the 
root and branches of the Flister family 
tree, who credited Mrs. Twitchell with 
sound: judgment and, extraordinary tact. 
When the results were summed up by 
these, Mrs. Twitchell occupied much 
more ground in the social world, and it 
was all her own, making due allowance 
for all the assistance she secured from her 
pretty daughter, and the suggestions she 
possibly received from Miss Durr and her 
accomplished niece. 

Aad yet Mrs. Twitchell did a very bold 
thing. She resolutely omitted Miss Mari- 
gold Poindexter in making out her list. 
Eph Twitchell was in doubt. Miss Poin- 
dexter was received at the houses of 
people ‘‘very high up in the social 
scale,’’ to employ his own language. 
However, he deferred almost lover-like 
to his wife’s ‘‘scruples.’’ To be sure, 
because Miss Poindexter went to Mrs. 
Judge Joyce Gordon’s, and Flisters, or 
even to Mrs. Bartle’s, that wasn’t any 
reason they were bound to invite her, in 
response to which Tillie Twitchell re- 
minded him that every one he named had 
a good reason to invite everybody who 
could influence votes. 

‘‘Miss Poindexter’s ways are not ours,”’ 
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Mrs. Twitchell said. ‘*I do not know 
what a woman who thinks so much of 
Paris came here for. When I find as 
little to praise in the United States, Eph, 

I'll move out of it.” And so Mrs. ° 
Twitchell, who firmly resolved before she. 
entered Washington, that she would not, 
forsake her standard of right and wrong, 
omitted the belle from her list. 

Mrs. Bartle remained longer than was, 
her wont. If she was chagrined because 
her assistance was quietly rejected by. 
Mrs. Twitchell, while Miss Ellis and 
Mrs. Harry Stanwood discharged duties, 
that were second nature to her, she had, 
the good sense to conceal it, Mrs. Judge. 
Joyce Gordon and the Three Graces were. 
there. The Graces were, if possible, more. 
effusive than they were at home. Mrs. 
Major Sam Flister moved through the, 
rooms like an interrogation point, calling: 
everybody’s attention to the ‘‘perfect ar- 
rangements.’’ Roger Fairfax Tetlow and 
Count Manzoni were there, as was also 
General Scipio Sloper. 

‘¢T have not seen Mr. Phelps,'’ said 
Mrs. Harry Stanwood, when the rooms 
were pretty well crowded. ‘‘ Have you 
seen him, Harry?” Her husband glanced 
from his wife to his mother-in-law. Miss 
Ellis was near at hand, and heard all 
that was said. 

‘It escaped my mind; I have had so 
much to think of,” Mrs. Twitchell re- 
plied. ‘‘ We do not expect Mr. Phelps, 
Fanny. He sent his regrets.”’ 

‘¢What’s that about Phelps?’’ Eph 
Twitchell leaned towards his daughter, 
‘¢Didn’t you know? It’s the only draw- 
back. I counted on him—and: I don’t 
understand it.”’ 

[To BE CONTINYED. ] 






































HAT hope has Genius when ’tis born 
Quay 
© A boorish peasantry, who only mind 
To eat and drink and procreate their kind; 
Into whose lives not sunset rays prolong 
The splendid past, who throb not with the strong 
Pulsations of the present—dreamless, blind 


To all the glory on the future lined ? 


Environment. 


BY FREDERICK EDWARDS. 









Sunk to the level of the empruted throng. 
Forced to their dreary tasks from day to day, 
No books to feed the instinctive appetite, 

No friendly eye to note the struggling light 

Of fire, heaven-snatched, no, path to, point the way, 
That soul at last in black despairing night, 

With songs unsung, shall take eternal flight. 







a Summer Butterfly. 


BY MARIAN C. L. REEVES. 
Author of “A Wave ’O the Sea,” etc., etc, 


&& O, thanks; I always make a 
point of shunning summer 
butterflies. I shall wait un- 
til yours has taken flight 

again; when I’ll run down—(down- 
east is the correct thing )—and pay you 
that long-promised visit, my dear little 
cousin, at your pretty Bar-Harbor cot- 
tage.” 

‘Ellice Wood had every word of that 

horrid letter, she would not have said, 

by heart; though it may be doubted if it 
had not planted a small thorn rankling 
there. She had every word of it, she 
might have owned at her fingers’ ends; 
just as much as if the letter itself were 
folded in one of the apron pockets into 
which she thrust her hands, as she stood 
looking up at its writer. 

For ‘‘1 was told you wanted a doctor 
here. I am Dr. Morison,”’ he said to her. 


She might have known that without his 


saying, she was thinking. His photo- 
graph was a prominent feature of that 
pretty Bar-Harbor cottage. Her friend, 
and his cousin, Emma Dale, had con- 
stantly, in the most transparently match. 
making manner, brought it under Ellice’s 
notice; until the unlucky day when she 
gave Ellice one of ‘*Tom Morison’s 
charming letters’’ to open; which letter 
had ended with that memorable para- 
graph, the summer butterfly. Ellice 
laid it down apparently in the middle; 
Emma Dale had not been sure whether 
she had read as far as that last page. But 
when, a few days after, Ellice announced 
that she had come to the end of her visit, 
her friend lacked courage to press her for 
herreasons; and so Ellice left Bar-Harbor. 

But notthe island. Ellice was fasci- 
nated with Mount Desert; and being 
stung into independence by her wrath, 
she had quietly engaged boarding at a 
lonely farm-house on a tiny cove neigh- 
boring on South Harbor. True, the 
Dale’s had unwillingly parted from her 
on the steamer for Boston; but then they 
did not know that when it touched at 
Southwest Harbor, before leaving the 
island one passenger, at least, went ashore. 


And so their other guest had followed 
fast upon her going ! 

‘‘T am Dr. Morison,’’ he said to her. 

Ellice thrust her hands deeper into her 
apron pockets, managing to shuffle off, 
valuable ring or two that might have in- 
formed against her, as she dropped the 
doctor a queer little courtesy, which she 
fancied was rustic enough. 

‘*Won’t you just step this way, please 
sir, Dr. Morison ?”’ i 

‘¢ This way”’ is not to the farm-house 
on the bank standing uninvitingly, with 
doors and zgreen-shuttered windows shut, 
but toa small schooner, careening towards 
the bank, and lying high and dry upon 
the stony beach below. 

A ladder led up from the beach to the 
deck. Dr. Morison mounted after his 
guide, in silence. 

She had not given him time to ask any 
questions about his patient, so swiftly had 
she flitted before him, her plain blue 
serge dress fluttering in the soft sea-wind 
that had shaken loose the bright rings of 
hair about a rosy face as ever sun and sea- 
wind kissed. ‘‘ Wonderfully pretty these 
Yankee country-girls are—a very queen 
of curds and cream.’ But where have I 
seen some one like her?’’ Dr. Morison 
was saying to himself, when, at the head 
of the companion-way, the girl turned to 
him. 

‘*She’s down in the captain’s cabin. 
It’s the captain’s wife. The neighbors 
are afraid it’s ship fever.” 

‘* And you?” 

She did not notice this question, but said: 

‘The captain has gone to see if he 
can bring a sister of his to help him 
nurse her—up to Somerville. 

** And you ?’’ he said again. 

Once more she dropped him that quaint 
courtesy of hers. 

‘*Land sakes! if you must have the 
hull truth, doctor, I’m the only one of the 
neighbors as isn’t frightened of the fever. 
If you'll look at e’er a cottage round 
about here, you’ll see they’ve barred the 
windows up, as if the very sunshine could 
carry the fever in with it.”’ 
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«But you—”’ 

He spoke sharply this time, stretching 
out a sudden hand to hold her back. 

She was too quick for him. Swiftly 
but noiselessly she had passed down the 
stairs into the cabin. There was nothing 
for him but to follow. 

The captain’s wife lay in her bunk in 
the cabin, which she had evidently made 
into a little home-nest before she was 
taken il!. There were a dozen gay trifles 
tacked about on the white-painted walls ; 
a braided mat upon the floor ; a gaudily 
worked cover on the cabin table, Ellice 
pointed them out to the doctor. 


‘They were her wedding-presents ; * 


she has not been long married.”’ she told 
him. ‘‘ She goes with him on his coast- 
ing-trips. She hasn’t any near folks of 
her own.”’ 

*¢ But you—”’ 

“Just so,’’ said Ellice, abruptly, turn- 
ing the conversation from herself, and 
leading the way to the patient’s side. 

She was not asleep; she lay there 
watching them both in a sort of dreamy, 
feverish abstraction. But when Ellice 
came up to her, and deftly put her pillow 
in an easier position, the poor soul turned 
her eyes with a faint smile of recognition 
on her. 

She fell into a tranquil sleep while the 
two were still beside her, and did not 
know when they left her, and went quiet- 
ly on deck to hold the consultation there. 

For ‘*a consultation of physicians,’’ Dr. 
Morison called it, ‘‘you have managed 
your case admirably,’’ he said. Only 
your diagnosis is quite wrong. It isa 
troublesome malarial fever——( wherever she 
could have taken it)—there’s no typhus 
about it. Those good neighbors who have 
barred you out—’’ he was beginning sav- 
agely, frowning up at the closed house 
shining white in the sun on the hillside. 

Ellice drew a long, deep breath of re- 
oe as one who throws off a heavy bur- 

en. 

‘IT am so glad ! I couldn’t help being 
afraid. Oh, you mustn’t look so angry ; 
if I was afraid, how could I blame them ! 
Did you see a tumble-down hut off the 
toad from South-west harbor? Some poor 
fellow came back there a year or two 
ago with ship fever, and his wife and five 

children took it from him and died. Oh, 
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indeed, you cannot blame the neighbors 
for being afraid.” 

‘¢ And you?” he said again. 

He had an embarrassing way of saying 
‘‘and you?”’’ to-night: his broad- 
shouldered doctor with the cordial brown 
eyes, and the large hand that took hers 
altogether in. (How glad she was, she 
had slipped off those tell-tale rings !) 

He was saying : 

‘‘ Perhaps you would not have excused 
me as readily as you do the neighbors >— 
for I should certainly have carried you 
away, had it been ship-fever. Oh, you 
need not shrug your shoulders: Nobody 
rebels successfully against the doctor. As 
it is only malaria, I shall leave you to 
treat the case until to-morrow; when I'll 
be over again.”’ 

‘¢ Oh, but it is so far from Bar Har- 
bor!’ she said. ‘*And if it is only 
malaria——”’ 

‘‘It may be cured, eh? But who told 
you I came from Bar Harbor?’”’ he asked, 
looking at her rather fixedly. 

She could not command her blushes: 
so she taxed her powers of speech to re- 
trieve her error. 

‘¢ Wall—,”’ she drawled slowly, rolling 
her hands in her apron—‘‘Told me? I 
dono, I’m sure—. Only, the’s consid’ble 
many doctors round Bar Harbor—plenty 
as huckleberries in a dumpling. Ididn’t 
know but that you’d be there, like the 
rest.’’ 

‘¢]’ll be near at hand, at South West 
Harbor, until your—’”’ 

She did not supply him with a word 
for his pause ; so he went on: 

‘¢__is well on the road to recovery. I 
shall be over to-morrow. Meantime, I 
shall try, if it is possible, to wake up a 
little humanity in the neighbors; you 
must not have all the nursing.”’ 

‘‘T haven’t. There is the captain—’”’ 

‘¢ There is the captain, eh?” said Dr. 
Morison, as just then ahead and shoul- 
ders, with a decidedly nautical air about 
them, appeared above the top rung of the 
ladder mounting the schooner’s side. 

The man (he had a good, strong, hon- 
est face, one could trust, too, at a 
glance), was looking straight at Ellice, 
shaking his head dolefully. 

‘‘Tt wa’ n’t no manner o’ good, Miss 
Ellis. They fight shy of us, the hull 
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boodle of ’em. There’s not one of ’em 
"ll bear a hand, and Melinthy drifting out 
to sea, as I might say—”’ 

But Ellice touched him gently on the 
sleeve. ° 

‘*No, no, -captain—l’ve great news 
for you. The doctor says it’s no ship- 


fever.’’ 


* * 
« 


If every case of malarial fever demanded 
as many visits, the patients would be in a 
bad way, and the doctors in a good one. 

Ellice laughingly hinted as much to 
Dr. Morison, one morning when she had 
gone back to her cottage boarding-house, 
and he had ridden over from Bar Harbor. 

‘¢On the contrary, it is the doctor who 
is in a very bad one,”’ he said. 

The two were standing together on the 
cliff overhanging the sea. Perhaps he 
thought her position a dizzy one; for 
suddenly he had her hand in his. 

‘‘It 1s you have brought me into it, 
Miss Ellice ; only you can nz 

**Do tell! get you out of it again?” 
she retorted, with a short, half angry 
laugh, a little tremulous withal. 

He understood her as well as if she had 
spoken her whole thoughts aloud. 

He knew she meant to test him, to dis- 
enchant him, if might be, with her Yankee 
homeliness. 


THE UNBIDDEN GUEST: 


But when hé had her in his arms, and 
forced her to look up at him: 

‘¢ Dear, you cannot trifle with me now, 
Look up, let me see you love me, if you 
will not tell me. Not as I love you— 
but yet I know that I could teach my 
wife.”’ 

‘*Perhaps she did tell him. At any 
rate, she added presently, with rather a 
timid air, ‘‘ I have a confession to make, 
Dr.—”’ 

‘¢Tom.”’ 

‘¢Dr. Tom,”’ she said demurely. 

‘¢ You needn’t make it, Ellice,”’ 

Then, while she stared up at him 


" wonderingly, he laughed at her. 


‘‘T should bea poor fellow at a diag. 
nosis, if I couldn’t put the symptoms 
together, and follow the case out. Inter- 
mittent Yankee dialect, very intermittent; 
paralysis of friendly intercourse, so that 
poor Emma Dale is distracted at failing 
to draw a single letter from you since 
you sailed out of Bar Harbor; Miss Ellis 
and Ellice, a marked symptom; and, 
most significant of all—’’ 

He drew out of his pocket her photo- 
graph, which the irrepressible match- 
making Mrs. Dale had given him. >™ 

But it was not half so pretty as ” Bile 
Wood in all her blushes. 

‘¢ And so, after all,’’ she said,§‘‘ you 
have caught a summer butterfly.’’ 





The Hnbidden Guest, 


BY CLARE. 


ITTING alone in the gloaming, 
When the sunset had faded away, 
Came thoughts of death and its mystery, 
Anduthe shadow it brings alway. 
It coal to me there in the twilight, 
A thought of that coming day, 
When the angel of death, the unbidden guest, 
Would carry my spirit away. 


Will it come in the day or night time, 
In the summer or winter drear ? 
While my life is young and buoyant, 
Or life’s autumn, when all is sere? 
Will it come, that dreaded angel, 
When my years are bright with bloom ? 
Ere my feet have trod the desert track, 
That is shrouded with sorrow and gloom ? 


Will I stand by that sullen river, 
Yet dare not cross the stream ? 
When my weary feet have left the sand, 
Will my sad eyes catch the gleam? 
The gleam of that golden city, 
With its portals shining bright, 
Where tired feet may enter in 
Through its gateway of love and light. 


When will it come? Oh! Father, 
Who watcheth o’er all mankind, 
Teach me tae way to reach Thy home, 
The righteous path to find; 
So, if, in the changing sunset, 
_And the glamor and gold of day, 
Or in the darksome clouds of night, 
May I be ready, I pray. 





A Fait Decision. 


BY I. 


OT often, except in those novels 
our uncompromising realists 
call ‘‘sentimental romances,”’ 
is one girl gifted with sufficient 

power of fascination to charm at one and 
the same time, two widely different mas- 
culine individualities. It is seldom one 
finds a nature that will fully satisfy two 
types of men. But Grace Wheeler had 
the problem before her; for it is a prob- 
lem, and one hard to solve. She satisfied 
them both, but which would satisfy her? 

A very charming girl, not beautiful, 
not brilliantly witty, not even especially 
well-versed in those requirements of so- 
ciety called ‘*accomplishments,’’ but just 
one of the many thousand of our American 
girls, whose charms lie chiefly, not in 
their pretty faces, but in that sweetness 
and freshness of character that distin- 
guishes most of them. 

The two men who were rivals for her 
hand, were, singularly enough, both 
young, and, as the newspapers say, ‘‘ris- 
ing’’ lawyers. Richafd—whom every one 
called Dick—Stanley was a quick, bril- 
liant, witty man, whose bright speeches 
and lucky hits already won the admiration 
of all those who noted the doings of the 
law-courts, or met him socially. On the 
other hand, John Derwent was a man 
who took life seriously ; his living was to 
him a solemn thing, although by this it 
must not be understood that he was 
solemn himself, or sanctimonious, but a 
sober, steadfast man, whose aim in life 
was to do his duty to his God, his neigh- 
bor, and himself. The girl would easily 
have settled the-question between them, 
by giving both freely an equal friendship, 
but good Mrs. Wheeler, speaking to her 
step-daughter as though she were her 
own, told her sternly—for her—that none 
but a flirt, oh! dreadful word! would 
treat two men who, as she said, were 
‘courting her’’ with the same manner. 
The kind woman did not once think of 
the simplest solution—to let them both 
go and encourage neither ; and, strangely 
enough, Grace herself had taken it for 
granted she must marry one of them. 

Vou, CXIX—No. 15, 
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One exceptionally warm day in late 
September, she sat with a dainty piece 
of lace-work in the garden-arbor, her 
brows knitted with the combined diffi- 
culties of lace-making and problem- 
solving. Glancing up in the midst of her 
perplexity, she saw a man approaching, 
whom, from the expression of her face, 
she welcomed most heartily. 

‘‘Oh, Bert’’ she said, ‘I’m so glad 
you’ve come.”’ 

‘¢ I’ve heard you make that remark be- 
fore, fair maiden,’’ answered the young 
man, ‘‘ and what might you want me for 
now?” 

“You know I’m always glad to see 
you ”’ returned the girl rather indignantly, 
‘¢ whether I want you or not.” 

‘¢H’m, yes, I suppose so,’’ answered 
Bert Colton with a good-humored laugh 
that put all possibility of anger aside, 
‘¢only samehow you always do want me, 
you know.”’ 

‘‘ You conceited man!’’ retorted his 
cousin. ‘‘ But then, all men are.’’ 

I have called her his cousin, but a true 
relationship did not exist between them. 
Her stepmother, dear to her as the only 
mother she had ever known, was the aunt 
of this youth and ergo, Grace always spoke 
and thought of him as her cousin. After 
an animated discussion on the general 
conceit of men and women, Bertsuddenly 
exclaimed : 

‘*You are puzzled over something 
though, you looked like a person trying to 
work out a baguenandier when I spied you.”’ 

‘¢ Bert,’’ she answered eagerly, paying 
little attention to his last words, *‘I was 
glad to see you just to get away from it, 
but now you shall solve it.”’ 

It is a baguenandier then?”’ he asked, 
laughing. 

‘¢What’s a baguenandier?”’ she answer- 
ed, 

‘¢Oh, it’s a new puzzle that you take a 
lot of wires and get some rings on. I can’t 
explain it just right, you know.” 

“ Well, this is the worst kind of aone,”’ 
she answered with a weary little smile. 
‘¢T don’t know which ring to put on.””__ 
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‘¢Why you put them all on ina bag- 
uenandier of course,’’ he answered puz- 
zled. 

‘¢T can’t very well do that’’ she = 
with a merry laugh. ‘‘ But really,” 
berly, ‘‘ will you promise to help me, “a 
please, not to laugh?”’ 

‘< If possible, both.” 

‘¢ Well, you see,’’ she began and forth- 
with pours her sorrows into the interested 
ear—by-the-way, 7s there such a thing as 
an interested ear >—of the young man. A 
queer look came into his dark eyes as she 
finished her tale of woe and for a moment 
he was silent. 

‘¢Well,’’ she said impatiently, ‘I 
know,’’ apologetically, ‘‘it’s a queer thing 
to ask a man about but then a cousin is 
different, you know, and I don’t dare ask 
one of the girls.” 

‘¢ But I can’t advise you, really Grace, 
because you see I don’t know which one 
you love !”” blurted out the puzzled young 
man. 

‘‘Why I told you once, I didn’t love 
either, but I want you so tell me which 
one I had better.”’ 

“¢ How the deuce—I beg your pardon— 
but how ever do you expect me, a man 
myself, to tell you which one of two total- 
ly different men you could love the easiest 
or best? Why, Grace, it really is idiotic. 
No, I’m not rude, but, of course, you are 
the only person that can decide rightly.” 

‘¢T don’t think you’re much use any- 
how!’’ retorted the disgusted maiden. 
‘<Oh, but dear me, here they are both 
coming, and together, and I know,’’ she 
added with a dismal conviction in her 
tones, ‘‘ they are both coming to ask me 
to go to the charity ball. What shall I 
do?” 

‘¢Oh, how happy might I be were the 
other dear charmer away, or something like 
thatisn’t it ?’’ asked the cool youth beside 
her. 

‘« You shall decide this for me anyway,”’ 
she answered, half-laughingly, half-petu- 
lantly, ‘‘ If you don’t tell me which one 
to go with, l’ll go with the one you speak 
to first, there !”’ 

‘‘Grace,’’ he returned eagerly, ‘I'll 
tell you a better way still, go with me.”’ 

‘You dear boy, of course I will, and 
then neither one can say I encouraged 
him. You actually have been of some use 


after all,’’ and the face of this very mer. 
curial girl grew gay in an instant. 

‘* Now for it,’’ she said mischievously, 
By this time the men were at the gate and 
seeing Grace, now crossing the garden, 
turned together that way. Neither paid 
much attention to the manly form follow. 
ing her, having easily recognized her 
cousin. As theydrew near they both said 
almost in unison, ‘‘ Good afternoon, Miss 
Grace,’’ and then, ‘* How are you, Col- 
ton?” 

Grace laughed gaily. ‘‘ Good after. 
noon,”’ she said, ‘‘did you agree on this 
simultaneousness—-forgive the length of 
that—or was it the natural utterance of 
two great minds ?”’ 

John Derwent flushed at the badinage, 
lest she might be mocking them—or one of 
them—but Dick Stanley retorted quickly: 

‘Indeed, Miss Grace, we didn’t agree, 
but when one is dazzled by the sight of 
some long-hoped-for object, one’s mind— 
the minds of two— in fact, naturally re- 
vert to the most commonplace thing to 
Say.”’ 

«If you meant that rather complicated 
compliment for me,’’ she said, ‘‘ever so 
many thanks.”’ 

There was a moment’s patse and then, 
after the two new-comers had exchanged 
glances, Dick Stanley said : 

** Miss Grace there is only one fair way 
to put it. Derwent and I both came to 
ask the pleasure of accompanying you to 
the Charity Ball. I extend to you now, 
at the same time, both invitations, and, of 
course, one has no priority over the other.” 

Here would have been a dilemma in- 
deed! It was evident that there was a 
given purpose in the novel wording of 
this “invitation, but—‘‘ You are very 
kind,’’ said Miss Grace in the most grac- 
ious manner, ‘‘and I thank you both,” 
with a charming little bow to each, ‘* but 
I am going with Bert to the Charity Ball.” 

If Miss Grace had hoped to produce a 
dramatic effect by her answer, her hopes 
were fully realized, for both men looked 
astonished andalittle mortified, but quickly 
recovering Dick Stanley said : 
neither of us to be favored then, but at 
least you will give me some dances, will 
you not?” 

‘* Certainly; two is the limit, but you 
may choose them yourself.’’ 


‘¢ Weare, ; 
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‘Rather hard luck, only two, isn’t it ? 
Couldn’t you make it three? ”’ 

‘‘ The programme is too short for that 

Mr. Stanley. And you,’’ she went on 
with a smile at the graver man, ‘‘ don’t 
you want any!”’ 
“ «Indeed I do, Miss Grace,’’ he re- 
turned with a glance at his apparently 
les-favored rival—for hadn’t she asked 
him herself? ‘* As many as you will give 
me.” 

‘Any two you like,’ 
swer. 

After the rivals had chosen their dances 
and gone, Grace gave a sigh of relief, 
while Bert took the programme she had 
brought for the other two from her hand, 
and wrote his name three times. As he 
started on the fourth she stopped him. 

‘« That’s a great plenty,’’ she said, and 
although he pleaded for just one more, he 
didn’t get it. 

‘¢T should think, Mr. Colton,’’ she 
said, saucily, ‘* you would prefer to fill 


was the calm an- 


your programme with other girls’ names" 


than just a cousin’s.”’ 

‘¢‘ Perhaps I would if other girls were 
as charming as the cousin is,’’ he re- 
torted. 

‘If you think you must talk in that 
silly manner to me just because lam a 
girl, you are greatly mistaken, Mr. Bert 
Colton,’”’ said Miss Grace, in an ex- 
tremely dignified manner, and she en- 
tered the house, Bert following, to pay 
his respects to his aunt. 

The night of the Charity Ball had 
come. A rainy day had ended in a half- 
pleasant, half-cloudy evening, one of the 
kind, doubly unpleasant on account of 
their uncertainty, which afflict New Eng- 
land autumns so often. The Charity 
Ball was a great affair for the town in 
which the characters of this tale lived—a 
town so busy with its manufacturing and 
business interests that little time was 
found for an organized effort at amuse- 
ment like this. It is to be feared that 
only too many who gladly paid the rather 
exorbitant sum demanded for tickets, were 
actuated by motives which tended rather 
to their own pleasure, than to ‘‘ the relief 
of the town’s poor,’’ for which the ball 
was apparently organized. But, then, 
the poor got the money, all the same. 
Undaunted by the weather or any out- 
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ward influence, a gay concourse thronged 
‘*Benedict’s Hall;’’ and the witching 
music of a good orchestra sent the cou- 
ples gliding—or, rather, to better de- 
scribe the round dances of to-day, sliding 
—over the waxed floor, with an ec- 
stacy that good music, good wine and love 
alone can impart to men. 

Not one of the ‘‘rosebud garden of 
girls’ enjoyed herself more thoroughly 
than Grace Wheeler. The problem she 
usually found hanging over her head at 
any amusement now seemed so easily and 
so well solved, and though by no means 
the ‘‘ queen rosebud, there was no maiden 
present with a more charming or sweeter 
manner. She had danced her way grace- 
fully through the first half of the even- 
ing, and now she was promenading 
through the long corridor in the back of 
the hall, with her escort for the evening, 
Bert Colton. As they turned at the end 
of the corridor, they saw coming toward 
them the two devoted cavaliers whose at- 
tentions that evening had been perhaps 
as ardent as usual, but necessarily re- 
stricted. Grace’s hand _ involuntarily 
tightened on her cousin’s arm. 

‘<Oh, dear,’’ she said, ‘‘ now they are 
going to bother me and spoil all my fun.”’ 

Miss Grace was very naive to her cousin 
in her remarks concerning these two suit- 
ors since her first confidence in him. But 
there was no time or place for escape. 
The four stopped by tacit consent as they 
met, two with a determined purpose, one 
with inward trepidation, and one with a 
sense of keen amusement at the situation, 
mingled with pity for the unfortunate vic- 
tim. This time John Derwent was the 
spokesman ‘‘ for the plaintiffs,’’ he doubt- 
less would have said. 

‘*Miss Grace,’’ he began, ‘‘ we have 
come on a similar errand to that of a week 
ago, and we decided to come together 
again.”’ The poor ‘‘ defendant,” how 
her heart beat! ‘‘ There is to be a moon- 
light drive, as you have doubtless heard, 
next Friday evening, out to the Blue Lake 
for a supper. Stanley and I both wish the 
pleasure of your company. Which one 
may have it?”’ 


Poor Grace! Very pretty she looked 


in her blue and white draperies; but the 
bouquet of white roses in her hand trem- 
bled, and her heart beat still faster, then 
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seemed to almost stop. The hesitation 
seemed hardly noticeable, although it 
seemed a dreary while to her, before her 
companion said, calmly : 

‘*My cousin is, I believe, to favor me 
on that night, though I know she will be 
sorry to disappoint either or both of you.”’ 

The audacity of it! But it helped her 
out a second time, and, catching the 
spirit of it instantly, she added: 

‘¢ Yes, of course ’’—very sweetly—‘‘ so 
sorry to refuse, but first come is first 
served, you know.” 

After this flippant remark, and the po- 
lite expression of their regrets, the two 
men stepped aside, and with a charming 
farewell word Grace went on with her 
companion. 

When they were out of hearing, she 
drew a long breath, and, with a low laugh, 
asked : 

‘¢ When was it you asked me, Bert? I 
seem to have forgotten.”’ 

‘‘Last night I sent a message by a 
dream. angel,’’ he answered gravely. 

Grace’s mouth twitched as she returned, 
‘‘My dream memory must be bad, be- 
cause I should have failed to recall my 
accepting the invitation, unless you had 
mentioned it.’’ 

As the music commenced, just then a 
favorite waltz he answered. ‘‘1’ll ask you 
when you’re awake next time. This is ours, 
I think,’’ and they joined the circling 
throng. 

The charity ball had taken place the 
first of October, and was the beginning 
of a very unusually gay winter. As the 
weather grew cold, and, finally the snow 
came, sleighing and skating parties were 
added to the list ot amusements, and 
everywhere Grace Wheeler was seen with 
Bert Colton, and everywhere enjoying her- 
self greatly. Many of the girls rather 
resented the fact that she so monopolized 
her escort, since John Derwent and Dick 
Stanley still cared more for one look from 
Grace than the smiles of an evening from 
them. Finally, people commenced to 
spitefully remark that her treatment of 
the two young lawyers was queer enough, 
but the way she went around with Bert 
Colton was rather peculiar, when he 

wasn’t her cousin at all! No rumor of 


this last had come to the girl’s ears until 
one March day. 


That night was to occur the grand clos. 
ing entertainment of the season. Grace 
was to act in the opening comedy, and 
Bert was to come for her, as usual. She 
had just come back to her home from fe- 
hearsal that afternoon, and stood in her 
room laughing to herself over a very good 
joke Bert had just told her, as she drew 
off her gloves. Glancing from her win- 
dow, she saw two of the girls who were 
to take part also, coming in at the gate, 
Thinking that they wanted to ask some. 
thing about the evening’s performance, 
she ran down stairs and opened the door 
herself. 

‘*I saw you coming,”’ she said, gaily; 
‘<come in, do.”’ } 

‘¢ Just a moment,’’ answered Margaret 
Gray, the taller and more imposing of 
the two; the other, a fair slight girl, who 
enjoyed the name of Hettie Bland, and 
was a girl who always depreciated herself 
and everyone else, added. 

*¢ We really mustn’t stop you know.” 

They came in and and after settling a 
rather unimportant point concerning a 
costume, Margaret said: 

‘*Why wouldn’t John Derwent and 
Dick Stanley act for us, Grace ?”’ 

Her tone said ‘‘ of course you'll know” 
and Grace felt herself turning uncomfort- 
ably red, and to escape the critical looks 
directed toward her went over to the fire- 
place and put one foot on the fender. As 
she had not removed her coat she could 
hardly be suffering from cold, and indeed 
her face was rather warm as she ans- 
wered.”’ 

“T’m sure I don’t know anything about 
it only what you girls said.’’ 

‘¢No,”’ answered Margaret with a laugh, 
‘* you don’t seem to favor either of them 
with much of your company lately.’, 

“We are as good friends as ever. Iam 
sure ’’ returned Grace more easily. 

‘¢ Well,” said the other, ‘* you go with 
your cousin so much lately that you don’t 
give anyone else muchtime. By-the-way, 
he isn’t really your cousin, is he ?—Bert 
Colton I mean. Hettie said she heard 
some ladies talking about it at the St. 
Georges fair, and they said he wasn’t.” 

‘¢ Why, he, he is mamma’s nephew,” 
replied Grace confusedly. 

”* I suppose that is the same as your 
cousin,” answered Margaret carelessly, as 
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she rose. ‘‘We really must go, Hettie 
or we never will be ready in time to-night. 
As they went out Hettie said in her 
usual mild tones. ‘* Those ladies didn’t 
really know much about it,’’ and they left 
with merry ‘‘Au revoirs.”’ 
Grace went swiftly up to her own room, 
but sat down by the widow without re- 
moving her wraps, and watched the girls 
go down the street. She didn’t know 
what she was thinking about. Her mind 
was inatumult. She had thought the 
whole matter settled so easily and pleas- 
antly, and now what could she do? Did 
people really talk about her, and say she 
had no right to call Bert her cousin? And 
yet Margaret had not said much about it. 
Alas! with the subtle cunning that seems 
natural to woman, even when not used 
maliciously, Margaret had said just enough 
to unsettle and trouble her and yet give 
her no definite hold. But her mother’s 
voice calling her broke in on her confused 
thinking, and hastily pulling off her wraps 
she went down stairs. She had no time 
to think from then until the evening. 
Sue and Mrs. Wheeler had gone with 
Bert and herself the short way to the hall, 
and she had had no chance for thought 
when, flushed and excited, she came from 
the stage, having won universal applause 
by her piquancy and charm. She held 
four bouquets—one from her father, one 
from each of the rivals, and one from 
Bert. She went, wearied with the un- 
usual excitement, and longing for a little 
rest, to the improvised dressing room. It 
was empty, all those who had taken part 
in the ccmedy now having gone still in 
costume, to the front to see the little 
after-piece. She could hear the laughter 
of the audience at the clever hits, and the 
voices of the actors themselves. As she 
dropped wearily into a chair she noticed 
in one of the bouquets she held a slip of 
paper. The flowers hai been so pushed 
aside by contact with the other bouquets 
that this paper at the centre showed 
plainly. She glanced at the card—*‘ Mr. 
John W. Derwent!’’ A thought flashed 
into her mind, and hastily chovsing Dick 
Stanley’s gift, pushed aside the roses and 
found another note. It must be an 
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invitation to something she had not heard 
of and she could not go with Bert. A sense 
of shame, unaccountable, uncalled for, 
swept over her atthe thought. She pulled 
out the notes and opened one. Her eyes 
grew wide as she read, and rising quickly, 
the flowers fell in a mass of perfume at 
her feet. With trembling fingers she 
opened the other, and having read it, 
rushed to the settee by the wall and threw 
herself on it, weeping with passionate 
abandon. Each note conveyed an offer 
of marriage, and in each was the idea 
conveyed that the writer knew her choice 
lay between these two—one must win. 

The door of the dressing-room stood 
open, and Bert Colton, coming into the 
narrow corridor to seek his cousin, whose 
disappearance, or rather non-appearance, 
he could not account for,—saw the girlish 
form lying there shaken with covulsive 
and, to him, heart-rending sobs. He 
knew the form, he knew the fancy cos- 
tume, and going quickly in, he half-knelt 
beside her. 

‘¢ Grace,’’ he said in a tone that, in 
its alarm, was infinitely tender, ‘‘ What 
is it? CanlI help you?” ; 

She raised her face and certainly, tear- 
stained as it was, it added nothing to her 
good looks, but do you think Bert Colton 
thought of that? With a gesture far more 
dramatic than any she had used in her 
recent acting, she handed him the notes 
she held. Then, bethinking herself of 
what Margaret had said, she hid her face 
in her hands, though her sobs ceased. A 
silence longer than needed for the perusal 
of the notes ensued, and then: 

‘¢Grace,’’ he said softly, ‘“‘do you 
remember how we decided the Charity Ball 
affair ?”’ 

No answer. 

**Grace,’’ he said, as rising, he bent 
over her and took her hands from the face 
he loved so well, ‘‘ Grace, will you not 
decide this, too, that way? My little 
darling, will you marry me? 

And with a furious blush she answered, 
hiding her face on the nearest and most 
convenient place: 

‘«T think I’d better. 


* 
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EVER had Harvey imagined 
such misery as the poor old 
man’s face expressed when he 
made that statement. It was 

a revelation, and pleaded more in the ex- 

tenuation of the crime he had been forced 

to commit, than all the eloquence the 
world has ever heard could have said in 
spoken words. 

‘¢ Then your son is still in danger ? Sir 
Robert’s power over him continues,”’ 
asked Harvey. 

‘¢ My sonts dead/”’ the old man spelled 
out; and for some time he seemed over- 
come by sorrow, and made no further ef- 
fort to express his thoughts. 

Finally, Harvey learned, by means of 
the lettered blocks, or by more direct 
answers, simply negative or affirmative, 
that Thomas Rathbun, having stolen the 
children, carried them first to the south of 
France. His son took a great fancy to 
the little girl, Lillian, and she was left 
with him. The father carried the boy 
and the other girl to America, where 
they were disposed of, as Harvey knew, 
and the baronet had been told what had 
become of them all three. Harvey soon 
understood that poor old Tommy sup- 
posed him to be the stolen heir, and had 
recognized his name from first hearing it 
asthat of the gentleman who had adopted 
little Gerard. He brought the strange 
and painful interview to an end by asking 
Tommy if he had anything that could be 
used as absolute proof of what he had 
said, and which might serve to identify 
the chlidren stolen from Oakley Manor. 

Tommy indicated that he had, and 
made frantic efforts to undo something 
that was tied about his neck It was a 
tiny bag of chamois leathersuspended from 
a string, concealed beneath all his gar- 
ments, where he had managed to secrete 
and keep it safe during all the years sipce 
he came to Oakley Manor. Harvey took 
possession of it, seeing it was the old 
man’s desire he should do so; and open- 
ing it he examined the contents. 





It contained two little gold links used 
for clasping the sleeves of children’s 
dresses ; on one was engraved the name, 
‘< LILLIAN ; on the other, ‘‘ELEANORE.”’ 

Harvey felt that the contents of the lit- 
tle chamois bag might prove of great 
value ; and putting the two links back in 
their hiding-place he tied it up securely, 
and put it safely away. He then saida 
kind and encouraging good-bye to old 
Thomas Rathbun, and hastened back to 
the house. 

He was just in time for the late break- 
fast. He found the baronet full of bustling 
energy, and giving orders for a variety of 
things to be attended to during his ab- 
sence, declaring that he need not be looked 
for till he could return with his dear 
cousin ; and assiring his sister and Miss 
Lorrimer of the wonders he meant to ac- 
complish in order to be successful in his 
mission. 

Harvey listened, cold with disgust, 
vague terror and apprehension ; for he 
feit certain that the man before him was 
capable of any crime that would prevent 
his surviving cousin from claiming her 
inheritance. He felt how necessary, for 
Eleanore’s sake, it was to conceal his 
later acquired knowledge from this human 
monster,—and to meet him at his own 
table, and treat him with the politeness 
his position called for, was one of the 
hardest tasks he had ever been called on 
to accomplish. He hurried through a 
pretense of breakfast, swallowing a cup 
of coffee, and making futile efforts at egg 
and muffin. 

At last it was over ; and the necessary 
haste to catch the next train up to London, 
gave him the wished for excuse to hurry 
away to his room and get ready. 

In a quarter of an hour they were all 
ready to start; Sir Robert was just hand- 
ing Miss Lorrimer into the carriage when 
one of the men hurried up to the baronet. 

‘‘Well, Symons, what is it?’’ Said 
Sir Robert, ‘‘look sharp, man, if you 
have anything to say.”’ 
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‘If you please, Sir Robert, it be Old 
Tommy.” 

‘‘ What’s happened him ?”’ 

‘< Tt be like another stroke, Sir, if you 
please—though gardener says he’s done 
for this time. Here they be, Sir Robert, 
bringing him here;’’ and as he spokea 
couple of men appeared, carrying the 
rigid form of Thomas Rathbun ona rudely 
constructed litter. 

Sir Robert went forward a step, as they 
came nearer; and looked closely at the 
still, calm face. It had been another 
stroke, and, as the gardener had said, 
poor old Tommy was quite ‘‘done for 
this time.’’ 

Frank turned away with a shudder. 
Harvey took the nerveless, cold hand and 
placed it gently across the breast, resting 
on the other. 

‘Poor old chap! 
said the baronet.’’ 
Symons, I suppose. 

‘‘Lord, Sir Robert, no!’’ answered 
the gardener. 

‘‘It would have been like a miracle, 
that would, for the dumb to speak.”’ 

‘‘ See him decently buried—your mis- 
tress will give the necessary orders. I am 
obliged to go to London.”’ 


XVII. 


He’s quite dead !”’ 
He never spoke, 


The incident that had just happened was 
not calculated to enliven the party who 
were just leaving the manor, for, whatever 
secret pleasure it might afford to Sir Rob- 
ert Wilford, he was obliged to keep all 
signs of it from the observation of his 
companions. Indeed, it might, as he re- 
membered, be expected of him to show 
some regret, and he presently remarked : 
Poor old fellow ! If he could only have 
spoken, we might, possibly have got some 
clue—that is if he knew anything of my 
uncle’s children, and was ‘not an old im- 
poster, as 1 have often suspected.’’ He 
looked inquiringly at Harvey while he 
spoke, but Lovel returned his gaze with a 
calm, inscrutable expression. 

‘‘ You are looking pale, Harvey,’’ Miss 
Lorrimer presently remarked, ‘‘I hope 
you are not feeling any return of your ill- 
ness, and that reminds me, you have not 
told me whether you consulted the doc- 
tor, as I begged you to do!”’ 
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‘‘I did; but he seemed rather puzzled 
by my symptoms. He assured me there 
was no pre-disposition to heart-disease, 
and finally seemed to think that I was a 
victim of malaria. It is of no conse- 
quence—especially as I am now better.” 

Sir Robert turned away, and appeared 
interested in the distant view. Frank 
dropped the subject, for she saw that 
Lovel had the usual masculine dislike to 
being thought ill, and rather resented en- 
quiries about his health, 

They were a very quiet party on the 
journey up to London. Each of the three 
were then driven totheir homes, Sir Robert 
declaring his intention to place the infor- 
mation he possessed in the hands of the 
best detective in London, to make such 
use of it as would appear judicious ; and 
Harvey having privately told Frank that 
he would see her soon. As yet he had 
not had any opportunity to tell her of the 
interview with Old Tcmmy, and he was 
eager to hear what she thought of it, and 
whether her quick mind might receive 
any hint that would help him. 

On arriving home Frank was some- 
what alarmed to meet Dr. Armoux coming 
down stairs as she entered the house. 

‘¢ What isthe matter’’ she asked, shak- 
ing hands with the eminent physician, ‘‘I 
hope papa is not ill.”’ 

‘* Nothing of any serious consequence. 
He fancied he had a return of the fever— 
he generally fancies so, at this season, 
doesn’t he ?”’ 

Frank admitted that such was the case, 
adding: 

‘*T am glad to have met you. A friend 
of mine, about whom I am anxious, call- 
ed on you a couple of days ago, at my 
suggestion. Do you think him ill ?” 

‘* A friend of yours?—let me see—yes, 
I think a gentleman called on me, and 
mentioned your father’s name and your 
own. Lovel—Mr. Lovel—wasn’t it?’’ 

‘*Yes; Mr. Harvey Lovel, an Ameri- 
can.” ; 

‘*T remember him now quite well. 
That gentleman was certainly far from 
well; and I don’t mind acknowledging 
that his case puzzled me. His normal 
physical condition should be excep- 
tionally healthy. Iwas half inclined to 
think that he was suffering from the effect 
of poison.” 
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‘* Poison — impossible!’’ exclaimed 
Frank ; but she grew cold at the thought, 
and turned toward Dr. Armoux, as if im- 
ploring him to recall the words. 

**O yes, I suppose so,”’ the physician 
continued musingly. ‘‘ His condition is, 
probably, the effect of malaria, though he 
seemed unable to form any idea as to 
where he might have imbibed it.” 

‘¢ But if he had been poisoned, Doctor 
Armoux,”’ continued Frank, ‘‘ surely you 
would be able to detect it ?”’ 

‘* Certainly, if it had been by any of 
the well-known poisons; or, indeed, by 
any known at the present day. But it 
isn’t, and that is why I said that the 
gentleman’s condition puzzled me. I am 
not above acknowledging the fact; doc- 
tors don’t know everything, even in these 
enlightened days. Now, if we were living 
in the days of the Borgias, I would have 
little hesitation in saying that Mr. Lovel 
was dying of one of the slow and undis- 
coverable poisons, for which that remark- 
able family were notorious; but as we are 
not, and have, instead, the advantage of 
living in the nineteenth century, there is 
no occasion for you to look so alarmed. 
Mr. Lovel is not being poisoned, and I 
have prescribed quinine and other tonics, 
which, I have no doubt, will soon ‘set 
him all right again,’ if I may borrow one 
of your American phrases.”’ 

Dr. Armoux rose and shook hands with 
Miss Lorrimer as he spoke the last words; 
and, having again added a few more re- 
assuring ones in regard to her father, 
said, ‘‘good morning,” and _ hastened 
away. 

Frank proceeded to her own room, 
feeling very grave. Harvey suffering 
from poison! Of course, it was impos- 
sible; but she wished Dr. Armoux had 
not suggested such an ugly thought, and, 
in spite of her efforts to dismiss it from 
her mind, it would keep recurring again 
and again, with provoking persistence, 
and always in connection with the ban- 
tering words she had spoken to Harvey, 
when the visit to Oakley Manor had been 
first discussed between them. ‘‘ He won’t 
put poison in your soup,”’ she had said; 
and he had answered, that it would be 
only ‘‘ lack of opportunity’ which would 
prevent Sir Robert from going even as far 
as that. She shuddered at the recollec- 


tion, and then took herself sharply to 
task for indulging in such thoughts. 

‘‘ This is absurd!’’ she declared, ‘this 
is the debasing effect of allowing one’s 
mind to be filled with vague suspicions, 
Harvey is naturally morbid on the sub. 
ject of Sir Robert Wilford; but, con- 
sidering how much he has done and said 
to clear himself of such wicked suspicions, 
I ought to be more just to the poor man.”’ 

At this moment a servant entered, and 
handed Miss Lorrimer a letter. It was in 
an unknown hand, and she opened it at 
once, without pausing to speculate as to 
whom it could be from. An enclosed 
letter fell out, directed to Harvey 
LoveL, Esquire; and a few pencilled 
lines within the envelope apologized for 
taking the liberty, but begged she would, 
as a friend of the gentleman, forward the 
enclosed letter to Mr. Lovel, as the writer 
had unfortunately mislaid his address. 
The request was signed: Emily De Grey. 

‘‘News for poor Harvey!” thought 
Frank. ‘* How I wish he was here now.” 

She put the letter into her pocket, and 
then went to see her father, whom she 
found zof¢ very ill, but very irritable, and 
in want of much soothing and petting, 
which, as a good daughter, she at once 
administered. It was late in the afternoon 
when Harvey called, and Frank saw ata 
glance that some fresh disappointment 
oppressed him. He hastened to tell her 
that he had again made enquiries concern- 
ing the box atthe Opera, and had received 
positive assurance that it belonged to the 
Countess of Beresford ; he had then called 
at the house, determined to find out 
where the Pendarves family lived, and to 
go there in search of Ellen; but Lady 
Beresford had already left town, afid had 
gone to one of the country houses belong- 
ing to the Earl, in Devonshire. 

‘Yes, I know—to Hartleigh Hall. I 
have a note from the Countess bidding me 
‘good-bye,’ and reminding me of my 
promise to visit her, in Devon.”’ . 

‘‘Ah! then you are going there?”’ 

‘Yes, but not for a long time yet—my 
visit was for the Christmas season, but it 
will be easy enough for me to learn all 
you wish to know by letter. First, how- 
ever, I have news here that may be of an 
encouraging nature,’ and she gave Harry 
the letter from Mrs. De Grey. 
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He broke it open, and found the prom- 
ised note from Ellen, and likewise a few 
lines from Mrs. De Grey, which, in his 
excitement he did not notice, being so 
absorbed in the other. 

‘¢ The date first—read the date!”’ cried 
Frank, excited equally with himself. 

‘¢ The date is June 23d,’’ cried Harvey, 
with a tone of triumph; ‘‘the very date 
on which Morley and Ellen’s sister arrived 
in Chester—I knew it! My darling lives 
—she never sailed for America at all! 
Thank Heaven—thank Heaven! With 
that certainty I can bear anything with 
patience.”” He then read the letter, but 
could learn nothing new from the few 
hurried lines. 

Ellen begged Mrs. De Grey to pardon 
her for going away secretly, and without 
explanation ; but added that her grief was 
of such a nature that she could not con- 
fide it to any one, and she felt that she 
could not endure it under the eye of one 
who had known her when she was happy 
and free from care, so well as she could 
among persons and places wholly strange. 

Harvey folded up the letter, after press- 
ing the signature to his lips, and looking 
at the date several times, as if to assure 
himself that his eyes had not deceived 
him. He then first observed the note 
from Mrs. De Grey, and picking it up 
read it aloud. 


‘‘Dear Mr. Lovel:—I have found the 
letter you were so anxious to have—isn’t 
it very strange, or did you tell me the day 
on which Miss Garnett reached her native 
place was June 23d? You know what a 
memory I have for dates, and I must be 
mistaken, of course, for ¢hzs note is dated 
the 23d of June. I have questioned Louisa 
very particularly about the strange man, 
but she could give only the vaguest de- 
scription of him. Ove thing she said, 
however, struck me as peculiar. She in- 
sists on thinking that he wore a false beard. 
She says it seemed to get loose, somehow, 
the last time he called, and he held his 
hand up to his face while he was talking 
to her. I hope you may find this item of 
information and the enclosed letter of 
some service to you. 


Very truly yours, 


Emity De Grey.”’ 
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There !—fresh proof against Sir Robert 
Wilford—if any such were needed !” ex- 
claimed Harvey. ‘‘I knew he had dis- 
guised himself by means of a false beard.” 

‘Morley might have disguised himself,’’ 
Frank suggested ; but for answer Harvey 
drew out his note-book in which was set 
down every detail of his interview with 
Thomas Rathbun. He read it to Frank, 
and showed her the little gold links that 
had belonged to the baby twin-sisters. 

‘This is, indeed, convincing proof. 
There is no longer room for doubt, and 
yet it is difficult to realize that a man can 
be such a monster of villainy, and go 
about, day after day, among his fellow- 
creatures, undetected, unsuspected.”’ 

‘‘It is difficult,’ Harvey admitted, 
‘¢although we see proof of it, in some 
shape or other, almost every day. And 
the more I learn of the villainy of this 
man the moredo I fear him. Do you not 
see that if he knows anything of Ellen’s 
whereabouts, he will zever let us meet ? 
He is now being pushed to extremity, and 
is capable of any desperate act. What 
canI do? HowcanI outwithim? For 
I fear that he knows where Ellen is, and 
in that case my darling is at his mercy ! ”’ 

‘¢ Leave Sir Robert Wilford to me,”’ 
answered Miss Lorrimer, with astern look, 
quite foreign to her delicate, feminine 
face ; her beautiful blue eyes glittered like 
steel, and her warm, red lips grew pale, 
as she closed them firmly. Harvey looked 
at her in surprise. But she only colored 
faintly and repeated, ‘‘ Leave Sir Robert 
Wilfordtome! I think I can take charge 
of him for awhile; and meantime you can 
find Eleanore. And, now, I must say 
good bye; for papa isn’t quite well, and 
is awfully cross—he wants me with him 
all the time.” 

Harvey rose at once, conscious that he 
had been absorbing a great deal of this 
young lady’s time, of late; and never 
dreaming how freely she had given that 
and her whole heart with it. 

She promised to write at once to Lady 
Beresford, and find out all about the 
Pendarves family in Wales, and Harvey 
promised to be patient, and to do noth- 
ing that would lead Sir Robert Wilford 
to suspect that any fresh proof against him 
had been obtained. And on this under- 
standing they parted. 
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Frank partly expected that the baronet 
would call, but the evening wore away, 
and she saw nothing of him, so spent a 
quiet filial evening with her father, who 
declared he was now quite well again, and 
heartily tired of London, and wanted to 
get back home to his own beloved Boston. 

Frank heard this with momentary dis- 
may, but, as Mr. Lorrimer knew that she 
had accepted invitations to a dozen differ- 
ent country houses for the fall and winter 
seasons, and as—according tosome of her 
female friends—‘‘she wound her poor 
dear father around her finger,’’ she had 
little doubt but that she would get her 
own way, as usual. 

Sir Robert called, on the next day ; and 
was received graciously by Frank Lorri- 
mer. Indeed the baronet had never found 
the young lady so charming. She was 
gentle, arch, friendly, piquant, encourag- 
ing, yet quietly self. possessed ; and beauti- 
ful enough to have captivated Solomon, 
for all his wisdom and wide ranged ex- 
perience in regard to her sex. Sir Rob- 
ert was already in love,—as, in his soberer 
moods he sometimes told himself, ab- 
surdly, foolishly, in love; but under the 
sunshine of his lady’s smiles he dissolved 
completely, and cast prudence to the 
winds. He almost entirely forgot his 
new cause for alarm; and only remem- 
bered the subject of Ellen Garnett to tell 
Frank thot all his efforts, so far, had been 
without avail. Frank sympathized with 
his disappointment; but he fancied there 
was just a shade of coolness in the way 
she spoke of Ellen and Harvey; and he 
immediately put hisown construction onit. 

‘*Ha! ha! piqued by the indifference 
of the American, and disposed to look 
with favor on me now—all the more be- 
cause of my noble behavior in regard to 
my cousin, and my consequent loss of the 
estate. That’s just like a woman of her 
sort—there isn’t a mercenary thought in 
her. Let me only play my hand with 
care now, and she’s mine!’’ 

By jove! I could almost wish that fool 
might find Eleanore—I woul i receive her 
with open arms, bless the marriage, yield 
up all claim to Oaklands and the Manor, 
and then, benefit of everything but a 
heart filled with love, fling myself at 
Frank’s feet, and implore her pity. It 
would win her!—She would raise me 


with that slender white hand and declare 
that she had enough for both. I would 
only have to bide my time, and then] 
could reward her generosity. A few 
months and she would be Lady Wilford 
of Oakley Manor, and I would be owner 
of Oaklands in earnest. Goon, Mrs Love] 
—find your Ellen Garnett—I’ll not raise 
a finger to bar the way.”’ 

These were Sir Robert Wilford’s 
thoughts, as he returned to his home, and 
although they were but the outburst of 
the enthusiasm of.the moment on calmer 
reflection, he decided that, although 
fraught with considerable risk, he could 
afford to act up to the views contained in 
them. 

The baronet called every day, and was 
always kindly received by Frank Lor. 
rimer ; and Harvey called every day, too. 
According to Frank’s 1equest he had en- 
deavored to treat the baronet with, at 
least, the appearance of cordiality; but 
he found it impossible, and he was aware 
that the effort was a failure. 

‘« Jealous, as I live!’’ thought Sir 
Robert, as he noted Harvey’s unconscious 
frown, and chilling politeness. ‘‘ He 
doesn’t want the girl himself, and yet 
he’s jealous of her growing partiality for 
me.”’ 

The week passed; and still no answer 
came to Frank’s letter to Lady Beresford. 
She was surprised ; and Harvey was wild 
with anxiety and impatience. But one 
day came a letter from the Countess, the 
contents of which were as follows: 

‘*My Dearest GirL:—How am I to 
apologize for my seeming neglect? I 
answered your letter at once, replying to 
all your questions about my husband’s 
relatives in Wales, and supposed the let- 
ter had been put in the mail-bag with 
others dispatched the same day. Fancy, 
then, my distress when I found it, to-day 
on going to my desk to write to you again. 
It had got mixed up with paper and 
envelopes, and must*have been over- 
looked. It was useless to send it at this 


late date, particularly as I have entirely 
fresh news on the subject, and hope to 
atone for my neglect by the contents of 
the present one.”’ 

‘‘There was a young lady with Mrs. 
Pendarves, at the opera; and that young 
lady 7s now with me, as my children’s 
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governess. I have taken her entirely on 
the recommendation of Mrs. Pendarves. 


In personal appearance she is beautiful ; 


as a governess she is perfect, understands 
several languages, plays and sings divine- 
ly, manages the children wonderfully, 
and calls herself Eleanore Morley. But 
I am quite sure that is not her name, 
because once or twice when I addressed 
her so she failed to answer, and when she 
became aware that I had spoken to her 
she was more confused than the occasion 
called for. Without doubt she is the 
young lady your friend is in search of ; 
but of course, I have not committed the 
imprudence of naming him, for it is easy 
to see, from the mystery in which my 
new governess is wrapped, that she would 
immediately fly if she suspected that any 
one was in search of her. I take the 
responsibility of letting you know where 
she is to be found—and you may tell Mr. 
Lovel. Why cannot you(and Mr. Lovel, 
if he likes to come) run down here and 
see my governess? She need not even 
know that you have seen her, in case she 
is not the person you are in search of; and 


_ soshe will suffer no alarm or uneasiness 


whatever, if I have made a mistake. I 
suppose Sir Robert Wilford can bear you 
out of his sight for a few hours. Don’t 
be offended, dear—lI assure you it is con- 
sidered quite a settled matter, and you 
are much envied for your conquest. The 
baronet is a great match, but has long 
been given over as hopeless by the Lon- 
don mamas. Shall I expect you, and 
when ? 


Always faithfully your friend, 
Mary, Countess of Beresford.’ 


With the excertion of the concluding 
lines, this letter gave Frank Lorrimer the 
greatest pleasure. She determined to go 
to Hartleigh Hall at once, and summon- 
ing her maid, she gave orders to have a 
small traveling trunk packed at once, 
telling the maid at the same time to be 
in readiness to accompany her. She then 
sent a servant with a despatch to Lady 
Beresford, telling the Countess when to 
expect her; and wrote a brief note to 
Harvey Lovel, bidding him follow her 
at once to Hartleigh Hall, and referring 
him for all information in regard to 
trains, etc., to the faithful Bradshaw. 
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XVIII. 

-Although Frank Lorrimer had acted 
with her customary decision, she had not 
been precipitate in sending word to Lady 
Beresford to expect her within a few 
hours. She had not the least doubt but 
that the governess, who called herself 
Eleanore Morley, would turn out to be 
Ellen Garnett—the name, taken in con- 
nection with Harvey’s recognition of her 
at the Opera, and the subsequent certainty 
that Ellen had never gone to America at 
all, were sufficient to make the identity 
a foregone conclusion. Therefore, she 
wished to reach Hartleigh Hall before 
Harvey, in order to prepare the way for 
him, and then to place Ellen—no longer 
under the painful delusion that to think 
of him as a lover was a crime—in his 
arms. 

‘¢Let me but see him happy—let me 
see them both happy! ” thought the un- 
selfish and noble girl; ‘‘and then I can 
feed my heart for the remainder of my 
life on the thought that I helped to make 
them so.” . 

A carriage was waiting for them when 
the train arrived, and an hour’s drive 
brought them to Hartleigh Hall. 

Miss Lorrimer was received with cor- 
dial welcome, and after a brief time 
spent in rest and changing her costume, 
decided on seeing the governess at once. 
Lady Beresford sent for Miss Morley to 
come to her boudoir, and then withdrew, 
leaving Miss Lorrimer to receive the 
governesss alone. In a few minutes a 
light, firm step was heard approaching, 
and a tall, beautiful girl, simply dressed in 
mourning, entered the room. Frank re- 
cognized her instantly as the lady whom 
she had seen in the box at the Opera, and 
as she looked around, inquiring, for the 
Countess, Miss Lorrimer rose and came 
a step toward her, as she said: 

‘¢It is not Lady Beresford who wishes 
to see you— it is I,—and I wish to see, 
not Miss Morley, but Ellen Garnett.”’ 

The girl started as if a pistol had been 
fired, and though she had been pale be- 
fore, every vestige of color left her face 
now, till she was of a death-like pallor. 
For a moment a wild, affrighted look 
struggled in her eyes, and then regaining 
her self-possession, she raised her head, 
and asked haughtily : 
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“ Who are you, Madam, that call me 
by that name?”’ : 

‘¢One who comes to bring you joyful 
news—to explain away a terrible mistake 
—a friend to you, and a friend to Harvey 
Lovel.”’ 

‘*No—no, don’t speak of him—I must 
not listen—I dare not! I dare not!” 
She put her hands up to either side of 
her head, as if to shut out the sound, and 
in a low voice, of terrible suffering, she 
murmured to herself, ‘‘ Heaven help me, 
Heaven forgive me! I love him still— 
just the same—just the same! ”’ 

She love, the hopeless, forsaken misery 
in that stricken young face went to the 
heart of the listener. She clasped one 
arm about the girl’s slight form, and with 
the other drew down the hand that sought 
to shut out the sound of her voice. 

‘€ Foolish child! ’’ she said, ‘ will you 
not understand me? It isall a mistake, 
a terrible one, but entirely a mistake, and 
not a word of truth in it. The man who 
told you of it, was himself mistaken— 
there is no law, human or divine, that 
separates you from Harvey Lovel. He 
is yours, as lover and husband, and 
you are his, as sweetheart and wife, for- 
ever and ever.”’ 

Ellen drew away from the reassuring 
voice and caressing arm, but looked back, 
half shuddering, half hopeful; then, in a 
whisper, asked : 

‘*What do you mean?”’ 

**] mean just what I say. You are free 
to love Harvey Lovel, with all your heart, 
as he loves you—there has never been, 
and never will be, any reason why you 
may not.” 

The full meaning of these words seemed 
to reach Ellen’s heart at last, and tocarry 
conviction with them. The color leaped 
like flame into her pale cheeks and lips— 
the light of life and love into her eyes; 
she flung her arms about Frank Lorrimer, 
and held her in a half frantic embrace, 
unable to find words to express her joy 
and gratitude. Suddenly, she held her 
away from her a moment, and looking 
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into her face said, with desperate calm- 
ness : 

‘‘Remember! if you are deceiving me 
I shall go mad! No, Ishalldie. I can’t 
never, never live through the horror of it 
again.”’ 

‘¢T am not deceiving you—Heaven for- 
bid !’’ was the solemn answer. 

Ellen again clasped her companion in 
her arms, and dropping her beautiful 
head on Frank’s shoulder wept softly, for 
a long while. 

‘¢ Thank God ! I can weep once more,”’ 
she said, when she grew calmer. ‘‘From 
the hour that he told me till now, I have 
shed not one tear. I think I must have 
been mad all the time, in a quiet, unde- 
monstrative way. Even now—since these 
few minutes—I cannot think how I lived. 
Come, sit down and tell me about it, and 
tell me about Harvey !”’ 

She seated herself in the low, deep chair 
which Ellen drew up for her; while she 
sat down on an ottoman at Frank’s feet, 
holding her hand, listening to the expla- 
nation she gave her, questioning, inter- 
rupting, and making her repeat things 
over and over again, till nearly two hours 
had passed. 

‘¢And Harvey is coming ?”’ she asked, 
‘‘you said he was coming, didn’t you? 
When, oh, when will he come—why did 
you not bring him with you ?” 

‘« To save you and him pain, that you 
might understand your own happiness be- 
fore you meet.”’ 

‘¢ Ah, you are an angel of thoughtful- 
ness as well as of goodness !”’ 

‘¢ But he will be here soon, indeed he 
ought to be here now,”’ said Frank, when 
Ellen suddenly rose to her feet, and mur- 
mured softly : 

‘¢ Hush, he ishere! I hear his voice !” 
she glided from the room, swift and noise- 
less as a spirit, and reaching the wide 
stairs she flew down, her feet scarce touch- 
ing the steps as she glided over them. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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RAPPED three times, 
pausing after each tap for the 
usual ‘‘come in.” I knew 
Tavernier was there, for a gleam 
of light shone through the key- 

hole, and as I approached the hotel I 
looked up to his room and saw his tall 
figure passing back and forth between the 
lamp and the window. There was no 
response to my knocking, so I tried the 
door, and finding it unfastened, opened 
it and entered. 

Tavernier was seated at his desk, and 
so preoccupied that he seemed not to 
notice my presence—or, if he did notice 
it, failed to give me the customary greet- 
ing; his elbow was resting on the desk, 
and his head, supported by his hand, was 
bent over some glistening object which 
he intently regarded. Approaching 


nearer, I saw that it was acuriously cut 
crystal casket, inclosed in filagree work 


of silver; the legs were stalks, and from 
them arose carved stems, gracefully carved 
leaves, flowers, and buds, all skilfully 
interlaced to form a firm support ; a roll 
of some pale golden substance was coiled 
around in it, and in the center was a 
grey, ashy looking heap. 

There was no sign of recognition as I 
looked in his face, but his usually inscrut- 
able countenance had changed; for his 
stern eyes had a far-off, tender look, and 
his firm mouth had softened into almost 
womanish sweetness. He looked as he 
might have looked when he was years 
younger—and I felt that he had always 
worn a mask, and I had then, for the 
first time, caught a glimpse of his real 
face. 

I gently touched his shoulder, he gave 
a start, sighed deeply, then his features 
resolved into their ~sual stern, melan- 
choly expression. 

‘¢ Why, St. John, how or when came 
you here ?”’ he asked with surprise. 

“¢In no uncanny fashion,” I said, with 
a laugh, ‘‘although I must beg your 
pardon for coming in without being bid- 
den, but I rapped three times, and as you 
made no response, I feared you were ill.’’ 
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In the meantime I could not keep my 
eyes from straying to the unique casket. 
Tavernier observed my glances, and 
touching the casket gently, said: 

‘¢You are curious regarding this?’”’ 

I admitted that I thought it something 
out of the common, and as he told me to 
examine it, gladly availed myself of the 
permission. It was of exquisite work- 
manship, and the design of the filagree 
work was the leaves and flowers of the 
violet. 1 put it down, remarking upon 
its beauty and oddity. 

‘You wonder regarding its contents,’ 
he continued, opening it reverently; 
‘* just a curl of hair and ashes of violets, 
yet all that remains of my earthly hopes 
and happiness.”’ 

Then lifting the precious souvenir 
carefully, he carried it to a quaint Indian 
cabinet, pausing as he put it in, to ask 
me if I did not perceive the odor of 
violets. 

I did, and looked at his coat to see if 
he had a button-hole bouquet, then around 
the room at the vases; they were empty, 
and his coat was without its customary 
decoration, yet the subtile perfume filled 
the apartment, and his face wore again 
that softened look. Finally the odor grew 
fainter and fainter, until it was impercep- 
tible, then he was his usual sad, gloomy 
self. 

Never churlish, or forgetful of others’ 
comfort, however abstemious his own 
habits were, he drew an easy chair before 
the sparkling red coal fire, placed a 
stand holding cigars and tapers by it, 
and urged me to be seated. He soon 
joined me, but was abstracted and pre- 
occupied, and when he politely asked me 
about my pursuits cf business and pleas- 
ure, I saw that he hardly knew what he 
said, and that courtesy, instead of inter- 
est, prompted his questions. 

For some minutes there was silence be- 
tween us, then he turned to me in his 
quick abrupt manner, exclaiming . 

‘¢ St. John, I believe you are the only 
friend Ihave! In spite of our brief ac- 
quaintance, the disparity of our past, and 
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my forbidding manner, which has little in 
it to attract a generous, open-hearted 
youth like you, I believe you like me sin- 
cerely.”’ 

I commenced to assure him of my 
friendly feeling for him, had he not inter- 
rupted me impatiently. 

‘¢ To-night something impels me to tell 
you the story of my life,’’ he said. ‘‘Per- 
haps it is vanity—a mere wish to stand 
better in the opinion of one whom I es- 
teem ; perhaps a natural and human desire 
for sympathy has awakened in my heart, 
which so long surcharged, with sorrow 
seeks instinctively to unburden itself—at 
all events, if you care for the recital you 
shall hear it.’’ 

Upon my assurance that I should feel 
highly honored at such a mark of confi- 
dence, he rose, turned the lamp to soften 
the light, replenished the fire, saying as 
he reseated himself: 

‘* You have heard of the old law firm of 
Gillesby & Crerar ?”’ 

«¢Oh, yes,’’ I assumed, ‘‘ they are au- 
thorities often quoted to us dull students 
now—and were, I believe, exceptionally 
shrewd, and always successful. But both 
are long since deceased, are they not ?”’ 

‘Yes. Well, some twenty years ago I 
was studying in their office; and a more 
hopeful, happy youth would have been 
hard to find. I was earnest in my chosen 
profession, and my mind was full of rose- 
colored anticipations of a future wherein 
success and fortune, if not fame, waited 
me. My application to my studies, and 
my aptitude for unravelling the kinks of 
the law, won for me the approbation of 
the senior partner, Mr. Gillesby, who 
treated me in a kind, though as I recall 
it now, patronizing manner. 

How well I remember the day on which 
he first asked me to ride out to his house 
and dine with him! HowlI brushed and 
rebrushed my once presentable coat! (for 
I was a friendless youth, save for some 
far away cousins and a great aunt, and 
had but a slender income.) How de- 
lightedly I viewed the fine old mansion 
and well-kept grounds? Of the dinner I 
was unable to judge, for was not there 
beautiful Alice Gillesby to distract my 
attention. 

After dinner, as I never indulged in 
wine, my host suggested to his daughter 


to show me the grounds. We wandered 
about, and being under no restraint, 
talked freely and easily, after the manner 
of young people, of the flowers and 
scenery, of books and music; then night 
approaching we went into the grand old 
drawing-room with its rich, heavy furni- 
ture and odd corners and uncanny 
shadows—gloomy in spite of a glowing 
fire and my beautiful young hostess to 
brighten it. 

This visit was followed by frequent invi- 
tations to dine, spend the night, and 
breakfast with Mr. Gillesby. I suppose] 
amused him; my fresh, ardent nature and 
flow of spirits enlivened his solitude. 

Alice was always there to greet me, and 
we were constantly together; her father 
seemed pleased with our friendliness. I 
called her a violet maid, for her eyes were 
of that hue, and she invariably wore or 
carried those flowers, and when not robed 
in white wore soft, clinging woolen dresses 
of the same color; and one day whenI 
rallied her upon her love of the flower, 
she replied half sadly or earnestly: 

‘‘I believe that when I die my soul 
will take the form of a violet, and that I 
shall live again, adorning sunny slopes of 
meadows and brooksides; who knows but 
that in this very guise I shall come to 
cheer your lonely hours.’ 

‘“My darling,’ I exclaimed impul- 
sively. ‘‘Come to cheer my lonely hours 
with this dear living presence instead.” 

Then with the rashness and impetuosity 
of youth I poured forth the tale of my 
love. It was reciprocated, and ‘‘I was— 
we both were supremely happy. I was 
not worldly-wise enough to think that 
the difference in our positions was aught, 
and had no thought that there was any- 
thing dishonorable in my wooing and 
winning her if I could. I meant to ask her 
hand of her father, then, sure of her love 
and faithfulness, I would apply myself 
with redoubled energy to my profession, 
certain to reach the height for which I 
aimed, when I would claim her; and 
what could await us but supreme happi- 
ness. , 

We passed from the shaded walk to 
open space, and I raised her delicate hand 
to my lips as a parting caress. then Mr. 
Gillesby stood before us, his face pale with 
anger. 
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‘‘ You forget yourself ; hesaid, ‘* Alice, 
go to the house.” 

Then we conversed upon indifferent 
topics in a constrained manner, and I felt 
that I had fallen greatly into disfavor with 
him, and soon went to my room instead 
of joining Alice for our usual evening duet 
practice. Indeed, she was nowhere to be 
seen, neither was she at the breakfast table 
the next morning. 

I received no further invitations from 


_my employer; the next day, however, a 


servant brought me a dainty note from 
Alice, full of loving protestations, but tel- 
ling me of her father’s deep anger, I re- 
plied, and we exchanged letters often, but 
never, in my many walks by the house, 
could I get aglimpse of her, neither could 
I prevail upon her to arrange a meeting— 
she dared not, lest her father should learn 
of it. So the summer wore away without 
my once seeing her, and was most wretch- 
ed, while her letters to me were full of 
despair. Finally one came begging meto 
brave her father’s displeasure and come 
io her ; for she was unhappy and in danger. 

Mr. Gillesby’s manner during all this 
time had been surly and reserved, he had 
rarely spoken to me. I heard it hinted 
that he was drinking deeply, and was vio- 
lent when under the influence of liquor. 
My heart trembled for Alice, and that 
very night I hastened to go to her. I 
would boldly ask for her father, tell him 
of my love for her, and ask her hand of 
him; then, if he refused, I would per- 
suade her to marry me without his con- 
sent. 

I did not start for my dear one’s pres- 
ence hopeful and happy, as in days past, 
but with a sense of uneasiness and de- 
pression. Asking for Mr. Gillesby, I was 
shown into the library, but the servant 
soon returned, saying that his master had 
driven to visit Mr. Warren, who lived at 
the next countyseat. I sat for a moment, 
considering the best course to pursue, 
when the door opened, and Alice came 
swiftly in. I rose to meet her, and was 
dismayed to see how pale and how thin 
she was,—she threw herself upon my 
breast sobbing, and exclaimed brokenly : 

‘* Oh, my love, take me away with you!” 

At this point in the narrative Tavernier 
paused, buried his face in his hands and 
groaned, saying : 
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‘Would to God that I had taken her 
then and there.”’ 

Just as he uttered those words, I felt a 
strange electric thrill pass over me, a waft 
of violet odor swept through the air, and 
the room seemed filled with impalpable 
pulsations that resolved themselves into a 
dim, shadowy, white-robed figure, mov- 
ing near Tavernier, and I could have 
sworn that slim white hands touched his 
head with a caressing motion. 

Then he looked up with the same soft- 
ened and tender expression I had before 
seen, and resumed his narrative. 

‘‘T folded her in my arms and spoke 
soothing words until she was calmer; 
then she told me that her father had dis- 
covered our correspondence, and he 
was so enraged that he took her by the 
arm and shook her severely. She showed 
me the mark of his grasp, he then in- 
formed her that he would ‘put an end to 
her clandestine correspondence by marry- 
ing her to Mr. Warren. 

It seemed that he had long intended 
her to marry him; their estates joined, 
and it was the fact that his mercenary 
plan was likely to be upset, that so en- 
‘raged him. 

‘¢ But,’’ said Alice, ‘‘1 will never 
marry him; I will die first.”’ 

I advised her to be firm, and assured 
her if her father refused us his consent, I 
would find between that and the date 
fixed for her marriage to Warren, some 
way to rescue her. Then if she would 
be content to share my humble lodgings 
as my wife, I would be the happiest. man 
alive. She nestled her golden head close 
to my heart to hide her blushes, mur- 
muring shyly : 

‘¢ Anywhere with you.”’ 

Then I bethought myself of a little 
bunch of violets I brought, and took 
them from the table and gave them to 
her. She was fastening them in her belt, 
and I was watching her dainty bird-like 
motions when I felt my collar grasped 
and myself severely shaken. I was an 


athletic young man then, however worn 
and bent I look now, and easily freed 
myself, and stood on the defensive. 
‘« Sir,”’ said I, ‘*‘ what does this mean ?”’ 
‘‘ What does this mean! ”’ he repeated 
mockingly, ‘‘that is what I desire to 
known. 


1 come home from a short drive 
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and find that you have sneaked into my 
house in my absence; I find you holding 
my daughter in your arms, and giving her 
love tokens; it means, you dog, that if I 
had the strength, I would kick you out of 
the house.”’ 

‘* Hold, sir !’’ said approaching him, 
‘*«] will not listen to such language, and 
I shall soon forget —’’ but Alice cast an 
appealing glance at me, and I left my 
sentence unfinished. Then continued: 
‘‘If you will speak civilly, I will listen 
respectfully ; I came here to-night with 
honorable intentions; to tell you of my 
love for your daughter, and to ask you to 
give her to mein marriage. 1 am willing 
to wait until lam established —.”’ But 
he angrily interrupted me with: 

‘* Give her to you, a briefless barrister, 
a nobody, a penniless adventurer! Give 
her to you! I will see her buried first. 
Leave this instant, or I will have the 
servants put you off the grounds.” 

I knew that it would be useless to at- 
tempt to plead our love, or to reason with 
the infuriated man, and looked at Alice 
to see if she would have me go, or stay. 

**Q, do go,” she said, ‘‘it will only 
make it harder for me if. you stay,’’ she 
whispered, crossing the room quickly and 
coming to my side. Then shyly but 
bravely she held up her pure face for me 
to kiss; ‘Good-bye dearest,’’ she softly 
said, ‘‘ and remember, nothing can change 
me, I am yours in life or death.” 

Her father came towards her with up- 
lifted hand, as if to fell her to the floor. 
I swiftly interposed myself between them, 
with: 

‘*For shame! 
woman ?”’ 


Would you strike a 
Then Alice motioned me 
from her, begging me to go, and telling 
me not to fear for her. 

I went reluctantly enough, and reached 
my lodgings utterly disheartened and dis- 


couraged. I tried to devise plans to save 
Alice from the hateful marriage. If I 
could communicate with her I could 
name a time when I would assist her and 
take her to the magistrate. The cere- 
mony performed, we would journey to a 
distant country, and then appeal to my 
great aunt for assistance. 

Having made these plans, I was impa- 
tient to carry them out, and as soon as 
day dawned, wrote, first, a note to Alice, 
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making arrangements to meet her the fol. 
lowing night ; then a letter to my aunt, 
telling her frankly of my situation, and 
that I meant to bring my wife to her, 
My way seeming clear, my spirits rose, 
and I started out meaning to find at 
messenger to take my note to Alice, 
Having succeeded, I went to the office, 
dreading, in the meantime, to meet Mr, 
Gillesby’s stern and angry looks. 

‘*Have you heard the news,”’ ques- 
tioned one of the clerks meeting me in 
the passage. 

‘© No; what is it?’’ said I, indifferent. 
ly, expecting there had been some unusual 
decision made by the judge the day pre- 
vious. 

‘¢Not heard! Why Mr. Gillesby was 
found on the floor in a fit, and now lies 
speechless and helpless.”’ 

My head whirled for a moment, and I 
thought instantly and regretfully of our 
stormy interview the night before. Then, 
naturally, my thoughts reverted to Alice, 
and the note I had sent her, and I impa- 
tiently awaited her reply, knowing, of 
course, the impossibility of my plan be- 
ing then carried out; -but, perhaps, she 
would send for me to come to her—and 
how willingly I would go. 

My messenger returned in due time 
and brought me a note, which I hastily 
tore open without looking at the super- 
scription—and behold, it was the onel 
sent ! 

‘* How is this ?”’ I asked. 

The messenger told me that Miss Alice 
was not at home, so he brought back the 
letter. 

‘¢ Not at home !’’ I repeated after him 
in amazement; ‘‘ that cannot be.’’ 

Upon his assurance that the servants 
told him sd, I dismissed him, and pon- 
dered with uneasiness upon the strange- 
ness of her absence at that time. Mr. 
Crerar came into the office socn after, and 
came to my desk to give me orders con- 
cerning some papers under my care. I 
rose to meet him, asking about the pros- 
pect of Mr. Gillesby’s recovery, which he 
assured me was quite hopeless. Then, 
under the impulse of the moment, I ven- 
tured to ask after Alice. She was not at 
home he told me. 

‘* Not at home !’’ I repeated after him, 
as after the messenger. ‘‘ That cannot 
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be; she was at home at ten o’clock last 
night.” 

My statement caused him to question 
me closely. ‘*Did you see her father? 
Did you notice anything peculiar about 
him? In what frame of mind was he?” 

‘I am sorry to say,”’ I reluctantly ad- 
mitted, ‘‘ that he was very angry with his 
daughter, and with me.” 

He eyed me keenly. 

‘‘Then you are the one he calls the 
‘unworthy object’ of Alice’s regard.’’ 

‘‘T am afraid I am,”’ [answered proud- 
ly, but humbly. 

Mr. Crerar looked thoughtfully down 
for a moment. 

“Yesterday I heard Gillesby say that 
his daughter should marry Mr. Warren or 
go into a convent before the end of a 
month. Possibly she refused to consent 
to his wishes, and he became angry and 
sent her away on the impulse of the mo- 
ment ; perhaps she went early this morn- 
ing.” 

‘Where did he propose sending her?”’ 
leagerly questioned. } 

‘That I do not know; but as it is 
necessary for her to be here, I shall soon 
find out and send for her.”’ 

I resumed my work with a heart full of 
strange forebodings ; and every day that 
week questioned Mr. Crerar, ‘‘Had he 
heard of, or from Miss Alice?’’ The 
answer was invariably the same. He had 
not. He had questioned the servants, 
had telegraphed and written, but all in 
vain. Warren was equally alert in the 
matter, and if they were not soon success- 
ful in hearing of her, he should think 
that she had been sent to Europe, and 
shouRl get lists of passengers sailing at 
that time. 

My aunt wrote to me kindly, saying 
that my frank and manly letter showed 
that true Tavernier blood flowed in my 
veins, and that I might bring my wife to 
her for care and protection. I immedi- 
ately replied, telling her of Alice’s dis- 
appearance and her father’s affliction. 
At the end of two weeks there was no 
tidings of the missing girl, and at the end 
of the third Mr. Gillesby died, having 
never recovered his speech or intelligence. 
His papers were duly examined, a will 
found wholly in Alice’s favor, but, alas, 
Alice was not to be found. Detectives 
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were employed, rewards offered, but all 
in vain. 

In the meantime, I had a message from 
my aunt, desiring me to come toher. I 
went. and found her eccentric, but kind, 
and greatly interested in my sad story. 
We suited each other so well that she 
requested me to stay with her, and take 
the management of her estate. I gladly 
availed myself of her offer, for I was 
only too delighted to leave the law office; 
all my ambition had fled, I thought only 
of Alice, and my chief desire was to go 
in search of her. 

I have neglected to say that the even- 
ing of the second day after I parted from 
her, I first noticed the mysterious fra- 
grance I called your attention to awhile 
ago, floating near me. It was a reminder 
of her, and. seemed to come to cheer me 
when I was sad and unhappy. At times 
it materialized itself into an almost real 
presence, and I fancied I felt it lightly 
touch my hair, or rest a hand on my 
shoulder, and my depression and sadness 
would depart under its soothing caress. 

Two years had gone by with no news 
of Alice; my aunt died in the interim, 
and left me her principal heir. After 
matters of business were settled, I sailed 
for Europe, visited the largest cities, em- 
ploying the most expert detectives to aid in 
my fruitless search. So year after year 
passed, until a decade was numbered—I 
tired of the Old World; I was ill, body 
and mind, and bethought me to come 
home to die. 

Mr. Crerar called upon me soon after 
my arrival, and kindly invited me to his 
house for a few days. Averse as I was to 
society, I gladly accepted his invitation. 
We often discussed the mystery enshroud- 
ing Alice’s disappearance, and occasion- 
ally drove by the old house, now closed 
and neglected. At first it was kept in 
order, he told me, and the old servants 
retained, but one after another sought 
pretext for leaving, until all were gone. 
Then a friend of the family occupied it a 
short time, but moved out in haste, say- 
ing it was uncanny; there were strange 
noises ; and that more than once he had 
seen the dead and gone Mr. Gillesby pac- 
ing the library floor, gesticulating angrily. 

‘¢T laughed at him,” said Mr. Crerar, 
‘‘and accused him of having had too 
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much wine at dinner ; but he only replied 
‘that I might consider him drunken, ora 
fool, but that if I would give him a deed 
of the whole property he would not remain 
there another day.’ ”’ 

One pleasant afternoon as we were driv- 
ing by the house, I suggested that we go 
in and in what state of preservation 
the interior was. The outside was forlorn 
enough—the once well-kept lawn was 
overgrown with bushes and brambles, the 
paths were choked with weeds; the pas- 
ture was a pitiful sight, for ugly inter- 
lopers had crowded out every flower, save 
in one sunny corner, where a few clusters 
of violets looked bravely up, having, by 
their very sweetness, conquered their foes. 

We went up on the broad, lonely 
p:azza, and Mr. Crerar took the ponderous 
key from its hiding place among the carv- 
ings of the doorway and placed it in the 
rusty lock. It grated dismally, and the 
door swung open with creaks and groans 
from the disused hinges; and as the bright 
sunlight streamed in,the long pent,mouldy 
air rushed out in our faces. 

We went over the rooms, leaving every- 
where the trace of our footprints in the 
dust, and everywhere finding something 
falling todecay. Then we came back to 


the hall, and were opposite the librarye 


door, and Mr. Crerar was passing out, but 
1 recalled him, mentioning that we had 
omitted that room. 

‘**T thought that you would hardly care 
to go in ¢here,”’ he said, with a shudder. 

Then returning, he opened the door, 
and we entered. I flung open the blinds 
to let out the dreariness, and let in the 
light; but what a desolate, dreary room it 
was! The dark oaken carvings were al- 
most hidden with dust, the bindings of the 
books were mottled with mildew, and from 
some of them had fallen in strips; the long 
unused table, the empty inkstand, the 
rusty pens, were terribly suggestive of its 
former occupant. 

I tried to conjure a picture of the room 
as it used to be, and of my beautiful, white- 
robed Alice; but somehow it only pre- 
sented itself in its present dark and dread- 
ful aspect, and Alice seemed a far-off, un- 
real being. Every noise caused us to 
start—with nervousness, perhaps—per- 
haps with a mysterious and indefinable 
dread and sense of something. 


‘<I tried to seem natural, and remarked 
the beauty of the carvings, comparing 
with some I had seen abroad, tracing an 
intricate scroll with my finger, ahd noting 
the peculiar knob with which it termi- 
nated. I must have pressed quite hard, 
for there was a grating noise, then a crash, 
and behold! a whole upper panel had 
fallen. I started with surprise, and Mr, 
Crerar came forward and looked into the 
aperture to see its extent. It was so dark 
that he could not tell, so he bent over 
and reached in with his cane ; but when, 
after having satisfied his curiosity, he was 
withdrawing it, the curved handle caught 
in something, and as he drew the cane 
from the opening, I caught a glimpse of 
some bright substance hanging to it, and 
reached for it. It proved to be—oh, my 
God, how can I tell you the rest,’’ ex- 
claimed Tavernier, covering his face with 
his hands. After a short pause, he re- 
sumed: ‘‘It was a curl of golden hair, 
the very curl that now rests in this cas- 
ket. Mr. Crerar turned deathly pale, 
then, hastened to find some implement 
with which to break in the lower panels; 
he brought rusty axes, and he chopped 
and pounded until there was revealed to 
our horrified eyes a ghastly sight—a skel- 
eton. The chain about the neck, and the 
turquoise ring (my only gift to Alice), 
on one of the fleshless fingers, proved to 
a certainty that it was my long-lost dar- 
ling’s remains, even had there not been 
the crowning evidence of the golden hair. 

Just beneath her hand, as if fallen when 
death relaxed her grasp, was a little heap 
of dust—two or three stones and a bit of 
mildewed ribbon, showing that it had 
been a bunch of flowers. I mechanftally 
tore a leaf from my note-book, reverently 
gathered them, and folding the paper, 
placed it in my pocket. Then blindly 
groping for a chair, I sank in it, put my 
head on the table, and before my agonized 
eyes there passed, in dreadful array, the 
hours and hours of direful suffering that 
had been my dear one’s unmerited por- 
tion. She, whom [ would have tenderly 
sheltered from every rude wind, died of 
fear, or thirst, or starvation. I might 
have averted her fate—my God! if I 
could only have known ! 

But when suffering most keenly from 
these heart-rending thoughts, I suddenly 
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felt a light, soft touch on my shoulder, 
a golden head was bent close to mine, and 
endearing words and tender caresses sooth- 
ed my anguish. Next I remember I was 
lying in bed weak, but without pain; I 
had lain there for weeks, for I had been 
taken from that fateful room unconscious, 
and carried to Mr. Crerar’s house, and 
had only aroused to rave in the wild deli- 
rium of brain fever. Nothing but unre- 
mitting care had saved my life, and life 
when saved seemed to me a worthless boon. 

When I became sufficiently strong to 
bear the introduction of the topic, Crerar 
told me that Alice’s remains,had been 
privately placed in the family vault. 

‘«¢ But how came she to be imprisoned 
inthat dreadful place?’’ I asked. 

‘‘ That question I’have revolved in my 
mind until I have decided that her father 
probably endeavored to win from her a 
promise tomarry Warren. She was firm, 
and refused, which so angered him that 
he placed her in confinement thinking to 
punish and frighten her, and force her to 
do as he wished. His rage brought on his 
fit, and in the confusion attendant upon 
his removal, and in the constant atten- 
dance at the sick bed her cries for help 
were unheard.’’ 

I received his theory with incredulity, 
but he continued : 

‘¢ Remember, the walls are very thick, 
the secret room at the further end of the 
library (its existence was probably un- 
known to any save himself), the library 
was at this time never used save for his 
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orgies; indeed I wonder how you.came to 
be shown there, and I doubt if the room 
was entered again until after his death. 
However, let us hope that the poor girl 
was mercifully rendered senseless by the 
lack of air, and the wretchedness of her 
condition alleviated.”’ 

‘¢ Bob,” he continued, ‘‘I now recall 
one things; Gillesby constantly reached 
forth his strongest hand, and motioned 
and muttered, and looked at me with a 
painful expression of half-intelligence in 
his eyes. I believe now that he had a 
faint sense of his act, and was imploring 
me to release her.”’ 

After that the topic was avoided by us. 
Mr. Crerar went south on business soon 
after, and died there of yellow fever, and 
later the family became separated by the 
death of the mother and the marriage of 
the daughters. 

Since then, until my meeting with you, 
I have been cheerless and friendless as to 
earthly companionship; but I have the 
blessed consolation of this firm belief in 
my dear one’s guardianship, in the knowl- 
edge of her presence and loving care and 
sympathy, and am grateful that there is 
left to me these ashes of violets, 

Tavernier’s sad narrative touched my 
heart, and rendered my friendship for 
him warmer thanever. I strove to cheer 
and arouse him from his depression, but 
vainly ; instead, his melancholy deepened, 
his bodily health utterly failed, and six 
months later I followed him to his lonely 
grave, a solitary mourner. 
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HE gladsome summer light is come, 
O peerless are the skies! 

The dawn is like a rose in bloom— 
Arise, my love, arise, 


The lily’s cup is set 
With stems of starry hue ; 
Arise, my fair—the violet 
Exhales its fragrant dew. 


We’ll wander where the wild flowers bloom, 
Arrayed in richest dyes ; 
The gladsome summer light is come— 


Arise, my love, arise. 
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BY ANNA M. FORD. 


III. 


S she uttered the words the man’s 
face underwent several start- 
ling changes. He first grew 

: pale, then flushed 
hotly, his lips quiv- 

ering with repressed feeling, his eyes light- 

ing with overwhelming pa-sion. 

‘« Do you mean what you say?”’ He 
gave forth the words with a gasp. 

For the first time before him, she 
faltered, trembling ; then uttered the word, 

“6 yes!” 

vi I cannot believe it,’’ he said in an 
undertone, ‘‘ Il cannot believe it,’’ he re- 
peated. ‘‘Naomie, I—take back what 
you have said—I love you! To go away 
from you—to see you no more after 
having watched, waited for you day by 
day, as I have done,”’ his now tremulous 
hands were upon her arm; his dark eyes 
were devouring her face; his lips were 
close to her cheek as he went on, half in- 
coherently ; ‘‘ Naomie, you have opened 
tome a new world. If this is love, let me 
ever know it only as now, with you, in 
your presence, 1am yours, and but one 
word, one little word of favor in return 
is all I ask. In the future, I hope to win 
you for my wife. O! Naomie, is my 
love nothing to you after all?”’ 

He ended with passionate abruptness. 
His words had banished all thought of 
indiscretion from Naomie’s mind, and the 
vibrating tones of his voice sank only too 
deeply into her heart. She looked up at 
him at last, reproachfully, her face pale 
with emotion. Heloved her! Howcould 
he think that his love was naught to her? 
Her look of reproach was enough, and in- 

stantly drew her to his arms. There was 
no one by to see on that barren waste, and 
with fervent passion he kissed her fore- 
head, her cheeks, her lips. She freed 
herself as soon as she could, and ran from 
him across the field, not once looking 
back, although he stood and watched her 
to the old brown house. 

' The morning following the issue of 
affairs between herself and Jerome Arling- 
ton, Naomie walked out toward the shore 
carrying with her a letter which she had 
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secretly written to him. The inevitable 

Miss Mopps followed closely at her heels, 

Jerome was already on the shore, and see- 

irg him in the distance Naomie, in order 

to soften the matter somewhat, said to 

Miss Mopps: . 

‘¢ Do you see that figure off there? It 
is a gentleman who sometimes passes me 
in my walks of late, and he always takes 
off his hat.” 

‘¢ Dear me?’’ said Miss Mopps, disap- 
provingly, ‘‘1 wonder who he can be? 
I hope you do not appear to notice him, 
Miss Naomie?’’ and herewith launched 
into a series of admonitions, while Na- 
omie, quickening her pace,managed to get 
some distance ahead of her companion, 
who got out of breath trying to catch up 
to her. Reaching the shore of the cove, 

» where Jerome had the audacity to stand 
and wait for her, she approached him and 
hurriedly gasped forth the words : 

‘* Do not attempt to speak to me to-day. 
In my handkerchief you will find a letter. 
Do not let Miss Mopps see.”’ 

The man, looking at her, saw she had 
dropped her handkerchief to the ground. 
In an instant she had gone on. Miss 
Mopps, now within a few paces of her, 
Jerome hastily stooped and picked up the 
handkerchief, feeling, as he did so, that 
the letter was safe inside. As he stood 
erect again, he saw that the eyes of Miss 
Mopps were upon him, and with a listless 
air he consigned the handkerchief to his 
pocket, at the same time raising his hat 
to her. This act of courtesy put Miss 
Mopps into quite a flutter, but as she 
reached Naomie, she said : 

*¢Would you believe it, Miss Naomie, 
that person whom we just passed has 
picked up your handkerchief. It was 
yours Iam sure. I saw you drop it.” 

‘“‘I beg pardon!” It was Jerome’s 
voice, behind them, and Miss Mopps and 
Naomie both turned round. ‘‘I picked 
up the young lady’s handkerchief. Excuse 
my mistake, ladies. Good morning ! ’’ And 
courteously lifting his hat, the speaker 
turned away. 

‘*I declare! ’’ whispered Miss Mopps, 
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who had scrutinized the gentleman’s fea- 
tures very closely, as he talked, ‘‘ that is 
the identical man who was lost here 
some time ago.”’ 

‘« Possibly it is,’’ said Naomie, shortly 
crumpling the handkerchief which she 
had taken with downcast eyes and palpi- 
tating heart. 

Jerome walked off and drew from his 
pocket Naomie’s letter, and read as fol- 
lows: 

‘‘Mr. ARLINGTON:—For a little time you 
must goaway fromme. Tosee you, totalk 
to you after this is impossible. You must 
acknowledge, that in favoring you at all, 
I have been very indiscreet. Knowing 
this, you will go away at once, not simply 
to please me, but because I command you 
todo so, I cannot promise to see you 
again until autumn, when I expect my 
uncle will return. Meantime, you will 
know that Iam here. MHastily yours. 


‘* NAOMIE.”’ 


Jerome Arlington read this epistle with 
contracting brows. It struck him quite 
forcibly that Naomie Martin’s command 
must be obeyed; but that she, an unso- 
phisticated girl, asimple country maid, 
as he believed her to be, should assume 
the airs and dignity of a lady of wealth 
and position—and with him,—was quite 
too much. It was galling! He had not 
counted on anything like this, and the 
phase of her character which the letter 
betrayed, nettled him to the core, made 
him feel that in some way she and her 
love—-if she really did love him, which he 
now felt inclined to doubt—was in some 
way superior to him and his love for her. 
No man likes, in any sense, to be ovt- 
witted by a woman, and while he dwelt 
tenderly upon the remembrance of her 
momentary yielding to his power, he 
grew, by reflection, more dissatisfied with 
the result of his wooing every moment 
that passed. He should have been satis- 
fied to wait her pleasure. Had she not 
given him a glimpse of her heart, showing 
him that his love had penetrated to its 
core? But for all her sweet yielding, the 
base thought came to him now to throw 
the whole affair up. The man was not at 
heart a villian, but the base thought 
came and took fast hold of him. 

Meanwhile; separated from her, as he 
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must’ be, the evil thought that would take 
him away from his better-self grew and 
waxed strong within him. After all, this 
Name Martin was nobody,—pretty and 
charming, it is true, but once his wife, 
what excuse could he ever make to society 
for having married her; he, the super 
elegant, the polished, the fastidious, the 
wealthy Jerome Arlington, of the aristo- 
cratic Arlingtons and Reveres. He went 
away as she had commanded, and fora 
time—to do him justice—thought of her 
constantly. Once he sat down to write 
to her. 

But alas! When he came to the ad- 
dress, his mood changed. Miss Naomie 
Martin—Martin! He tore the letter up. 

Summer ended quietly. Autumn came. 
He did not again attempt to write to her, 
but with the winds of November, he be- 
gan to feel a strong desire to see her again, 
But, if he went to her now his fate was 
sealed. Indecision held him back until 
it was December, and then he felt that it 
was too late to go. The girl would forget 
him easily enough, and so he went his 
way. 

PART II. 
I, 


The beginning of the winter season in 
New York, heralded the night of Naomie 
Ramsey's debut. Mrs. Eldredge, an elder- 
ly society matron who had brought out 
dozens of young girls among the upper 
ten, superintended everything for Naomie 
in a way with which no one could have 
found fault. 

On this night Mr. Ramsey’s sumptuously 
furnished mansion was ascene of splendor, 
and the grand drawing-rooms under Mrs. 
Eldredge’s supervision were a marvel of 
completeness in the way of floral decora- 
tion. In the whole arrangement of affairs 
there had been nothing leit for Naomie to 
do, but to yield herself to the deft 
fingers of her maid. Whenall was finished, 
and Celeste had adjusted the mirror for 
her young mistress, Mrs. Eldredge was 
summoned to the dressing-room to pass 
her verdict. 

After a critical survey, the lady declar- 
ed that Naomie’s gown, and herself in it, 
were ‘‘simply perfect.”” The gown wasa 
fairy-like thing of white tulle and fine 
French lace. It hung about the lovely 
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figure in loose straight folds, the silken 
corsage beneath V shaped back and front, 
with silken cords and narrow ribbon tied 
in long loops between the puffs of tulle 
upon her shoulders. The wealth of her 
chestnut brown hair was twisted loosely 
upon her head in a style which only 
a French maid could perfect. The ivory 
white of neck and arms was softened by 
the glimmer of a necklace of superb pearls, 
clasped tightly about the softly rounded 
throat. ‘The costume was severely plain 
and simple. Naomie herself was its only 
set off. 

Naomie stood calmly and let them take 
a view of her, right and left. There was 
not a trace of color in her cheeks; in- 
stead an ivory paleness gave her a languid 
look, but the dark blue eyes were brilliant 
beyond compare with a far away look in 
them, as if the girl saw not the scene 
before her. 

Mrs. Eldredge was delighted with her 
appearance beyond measure. ‘ Perfect, 
altogether perfect!’’ she commented 
‘*And now you are quite ready to go 
down. I was so afraid that at the last 
moment you would lose your self-posses- 
sion and become nervous and timid about 
the points. It is so discouraging when a 
girl does that, after all the patience one 
has, had with her—and so many of them 
do! 

Here for the first time a smile dimpled 
the corners of Naomie’s mouth, and she 
let herself be led below under the gushing 
lady’s care. 

An hour later after Naomie had under- 
gone the bewildering ‘‘ presentation” 
ceremony. Mrs. Eldredge who had left 
her for a few moments, came back with a 
distinguished looking gentleman at her 
side. 

‘«Naomie,’’ she said, ‘‘allow me to 
present to you the son of one of my old- 
time friends, Mr. Jerome Arlington, lately 
returned from Europe; Mr. Arlington, 
Miss Ramsey.”’ 

Naomie, with head thrown slightly 
backward stood straight and still, her 
eyes fixed for an instant full upon the 
face of the man who stood before her, in 
them a look of cold scrutiny which deep- 
ened to immeasurable scorn, flashed their 
light through to the man’s innermost 
heart, bringing a deep, red flush into his 


handsome, aristocratic face.. A moment, 
and with a haughty bend of her head, 
Naomie looked calmly off into space, her 
face itself expressive of nothing: 

No word of recognition was needed 
between them. The expression of her 
eyes had been enough. 

“‘T really can’t find fault with you 
Naomie, except in one particular,”’ said 
Mrs. Eldredge the following day. 

‘*Your manner is somewhat too ex- 
treme. I mean, my dear, that you treat 
everybody too coolly. People in our set 
you know, are not used to that. Now, 
for instance, when I introduced Mr, 
Arlington last night. Really, one would 
have thought you were an iceberg personi- 
fied. Iam seriously afraid that ycu have 
ruined your prospects there, and there 
isn’t a more eligible man in our set than 
Jerome Arlington.” 

After the night of Naomie’s debut, 
Jerome Arlington found ample time to 
regret his folly. There was now no way. 
in which to condone for it, and he felt 
that the part he had played had been 
ignoble beyond comparison. Despicable 
and a coward! Self-convicted! Self-be- 
trayed ! 

He now understood that Naomie, as 
far as her position in life was concerned, 
had intentionally outwitted him, and he 
had proven to her that, in his eyes, 
Naomie Martin and Naomie Ramsey 
were, in a certain’ sense, two different 
personages. 

To meet Naomie Ramsey in her true po- 
sition, as an educated young lady of good 
birth, entering society, the prospective 
heiress of her uncle, (as he soon learned 
she was) wasa mighty different thing than 
to meet Naomie Martin on the marshy 
shore of old Delaware bay. Perhaps, if 
the man had never known Nacmie Martin, 
he would not have found more charm in 
Naomie Ramsey than in any other pretty 
society girl with faultless manners, but in 
her free life on the flat sandy marsh he 
had caught glimpses of her nature, such as 
he never could have caught within the 
pale of society. To see her stand before 
him as he had seen her, on the never to 
be forgotten night of her dedut, had been 
to him a revelation of character more 
startling than any that ever came to him 
during the rest of his lifetime. He had 
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seen a proud and lofty spirit—an indom- 
itable will! ‘The frank, free, simple 
hearted, unassuming Naomie Martin was 
gone; so was the first sweet grace of 
yielding; so was the softer mood that 
once made luminous the unutterable 
lance of her deepeyes. And—could he 
have felt that too !—so was the first bright 
dream of young and holy love. 

Had Jerome Arlington been as thor- 
ough a man of the world in spirit as he 
was in letter all this would have counted 
with him for nothing ; but there was in 
him a depth of being which he had never 
sounded until now. 

To approach her now with any pretense, 
any word of regret, would be worse than 
folly. Tolet her see that he suffered— 
worse still ! 

To sue for pity for himself from the pure 
heart he had stabbed—it was preposter- 
ous! The only course that remained to 
him was to go away from her entirely, and 
that, after a bitter struggle, he decided 
todo. Had he not already proven him- 
self unworthy of her? 

For two years he traveled. At the ex- 
piration, an event occurred that broke for 
atime the austere monotony of his life. 
He was at St. Augustine in the beginning 
of the month of March; and on the 
morning after his arrival, after a late 
breakfast, he sallied forth for the sea-wall. 
As he was about leaving his hotel, two 
ladies entering an open barouche beyond 
the angle of the piazza attiacted his at- 
tention. The first was an elderly lady 
with elaborately puffed grey hair, wearing 
a handsome black brocade gown; the 
other was a young girl in a carriage gown 
of black lace and jet, her fair face set off 
by a bonnet of a delicate shade of pink, 
embroidered in gold ; a black crepe shawl 
or cape, embroidered with sprays of jas- 
mine, and a sunshade of pink silk under 
black lace completed the costume. The two 
were Mrs. Eldredge and Naomie Ramsey. 

As Jerome Arlington saw them, his 
heart for an instant stood still, as he was 
within a few paces of them. Mrs. El- 
dredge, afterseating herself, inadvertently 
looked his way and recognized him in- 
stantly. Her face at once beamed with 
smiles, and, speaking a few rapid words to 
Naomie at her side, Jerome saw the girl 
turn with a quick start of surprise. The 
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next moment her head was stately bent, 
the blue eyes favoring him with a cool, 
languid look—those eyes that had looked 
at him, oh, too frankly in days gone by. 

In the afternoon of the same day, Je- 
rome met Naomie and her party—Mr. 
Ramsey and Mr. and Mrs. Eldredge—on 
the promenade. Mrs. Eldredge hailed 
him in her fluent, familiar way, and load- 
ed him with reproach. It was simply out- 
rageous that he had hidden himself away 
from the world solong! She and Naomie 
were delighted to see him. They were at 
St. Augustine for an indefinite time, as 
they liked the place so well, etc. 

So it was that a course of casual meetings 
with Naomie began, and this time he stay- 
ed, and let himself drift with the current. 
And yet, to meet her as a mere acquaint- 
ance, himself condemned tocold fomality 
and trivial common-places was madden- 
ing! Ah! No word was needed to assure 
him that while Miss Ramsey could force 
herself to meet him with no sign of dis- 
pleasure in her face, to Naomie Martin he 
was nothing, his personality a thing of the 
past, that out of her life he had forever 
passed, unforgiven. 

One breezy morning while Mrs. Eld- 
redge and Naomie sat together in their 
private parlor at the hotel, Mr. Eldredge 
came in, accompanied by threeother gen- 
tlemen, one of whom was Jerome Arling- 
ton. Naomie was sitting at an open win- 
dow with a tiny roll of thread lace which 
she had begun, held listlessly in her fingers. 
Some desultory conversation began and 
went on between herself and the others. 
present, and finally, Mr. Arlington, with 
a light remark upon her industry, drew 
near her, apparently interested in the 
dainty work, which, since hisentrance to 
the room, she had mechanically worked 
upon. An unoccupied chair stood near 
Naomie, but Jerome did not presume so 
far as to take it; he simply stood leaning 
against the casement of the window, watch- 
ing her, his manner self-possessed, defer- 
ential. By and by, he said: 

‘I am familiar with the stitch of a 
pretty pattern in thread, which, possibly, 
you have never seen, Miss Ramsey with 
your permission 7 

‘¢ You ?’’ interrupted Naomie, looking 
up at him in surprise, and smiling invol- 
untarily. Then, with a quick movement 
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she broke the thread of her lace and 
handed him the end with her needle at- 
tached. He accepted it gravely and dex- 
terously began to work, saying as he went 
on: . 

‘* The pattern i; that of a snow crystal 
Ionce magnified and drew off. I first 
practiced it in an Alpine chalet, with the 
aid of a kind old lady. It is very pretty, 
and of course diversified with other styles 
of stitch; pretty, but quite intricate ; in- 
tricate, Miss Ramsey, as are the threads 
of life. Did you ever reflect upon the 
mysterious intricacies of life ?’’ 

‘* Yes, often,’’ said Naomie, in a very 
low voice, ‘‘I have often wondered—’’ 
there she paused, and he looked down at 
her inquiringly. 

‘*I have often wondered,’’ she re- 
peated, forcing herself to look up at him, 
‘« why it is there is so much inconsistency 
in human nature. Were it not for this 
the problems of life would not be so hard 
to solve.” 

**I agree with you,’ 


he responded 


readily, ‘‘ but one must take human nature 


as it is! It has been said, and truly, 
that the world is a great school, but how 
slow one is to.learn! In all experience, 
too, one must go by degrees. Is it notso?’’ 

‘* Yes! and ‘even fools must learn by 
sad experience to grow wise.’ ”’ 

(A tinge of bitterness was in the last 
given utterance, that made Naomie’s 
heart leap.) ‘‘ For instance,’’ he went 
on, ‘‘one’s inner nature grows like this 
pattern of lace, in proper proportions 
and beauty only beneath the touch of 
skilled fingers; or rather, to place it in 
another light, a misplaced stitch, like a 
false step in life, mar: the whole. Ah! 
if one but knew it in time, to be true to 
one’s better self is the only sure way of 
making life worth the living—is it not 
so? There! it is finished. Do you not 
like it?’’ and with a grave air he calmly 
bent and placed the work he had done 
in Naomie’s hands. She did not dare 
look up at him or speak, for tears were 
in her eyes. She felt what he really 
meant her to understand—his regret for 
the past as it had been against Aer. 
Should she tet him see that she under- 
stood and felt it? No! Pride would 
not let her; and besides, could she ever 
have trusted him again? At that moment, 
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to her relief, the other visitors interrupted 
them, and a little later the gentlemen all 
left the room together. 


Il. 


The day following, Jerome met the 
Eldredge party on the sea-wall, as he had 
met them a dozen times before, and with. 
out direct attempt on his part found him- 
self at Naomie’s side. It was toward 
sunset, and most of the fashionables had 
turned their faces toward their hotels, 
The young couple somehow fell a little 
apart from the others, Naomie preserving 
a haughty silence. She was startled at 
length by hearing a low but vehement 
exclamation break from her companion’s 
lips. Then came the words: ‘ Miss 
Ramsey, I must tell you something of what 
I feel. To rest under your condemnation 
always, Naomie Martin, I cannot! Ihave 
wanted your forgiveness so long—God 
knows 1 do not deserve it, but if my 
regret is anything, if you can give what 
I ask, give it now!’ and with ner- 
vous force he laid one hand upon her 
arm. Under the potent spell of his pas- 
sionate outburst, the girl’s always pale 
face grew white as drifted snow, and into 
her large eyes came a light, which, could 
he have seen it, would have made his 
heart bleed for her surely. It was the 
light of a deathless hope rekindling itself 
from the ashes of a buried love. He 
called her Naomie Martin. Perhaps that 
roused her most. But there was no sign 
of the turmoil within her when she spoke. 

‘*You ask my forgiveness,’’ she said; 
‘that, the only kind I can give you, is 
comparatively a small thing. To forgive 
in the fullest sense, means to forget. To 
forget—it may be ignoble in me, but—I 
never can! If I should meet you a thou- 
sand years from now, I think I should 
remember it. As well ask me to trust 
you even again as to forgive and forget.”’ 
As the last word died away on her lips, 
the man strove to utter an imploring 
sound, but his whitening lips refused to 
give forth any sound, and with a deep 
drawn gasp of inner anguish, and clenched 
hands, he kept mechanically on at her side. 

When the party reached their hotel 
Jerome bowed himself away at once, 
much to Naomie’s relief. The next morn- 
ing Mr. Eldredge received word from one 
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of the clerks of the hotel that Mr. Jerome 
Arlington had been found in a delirious 
condition upon the floor of his room. 
A hastily summoned physician pro- 
nounced him dangerously ill with brain 


fever of the most unpromising type. A: 


fortnight passed, the Eldredge party mean- 
while lengthening theirstay, obviously on 
account of Mr. Arlington’s illness. At 
the end of that time the gloomy tidings 
was brought to them that a few hours more 
would decide his fate. Mr. Eldredge and 
Ramsey watched at his bedside for the 
last breath, which, the doctor said, was 
‘very near.” 

It was the hour of midnight when the 
stricken man came out of the death like 
stupor to which the raving fever had re- 
duced him; the faint quiver of white lips 
and the slow upraising of the dark hollow 
eyes was all the sign of life he gave. It 
was at this crisis that a lithe, straight 
figure glided into the room and Naomie 
bent down over the still figure of the man 
noiselessly, her blue eyes looking down 
into the dark upraised ones. 

‘¢ You are better,’’ she said softly and 
low. The dark eyes opened wide and into 
them came an eager, questioning light. 
She bent nearer him and breathed forth 
the words close to his ear—‘‘ I forgive 
you.’’ An instant and she was gone. 

Jerome Arlington did not die. He 
grew better, slowly it is true, but better, 
and finally well. Meanwhile the Eldredge 
party lett St. Augustine for New York. 

A wide stretch of marshy shore, 
patched here and there with green, the 
glint of summer sunlight on the waves of 
old Delaware Bay. A few rods inland 
from the shore standsa fair faced girl, with 
one faultlessly shaped arm upraised— 
made more fair by a quaint dress of deep 
black, that falls about her symetrically 
rounded form in lustreless, nun like folds 
—a girl of about twenty two. The slim 
fingers of her upraised hand shade her 
eyes from the light; she looks out to a 
distant. sail. 

A man’s figure comes, half stealthily, 
around a bend formed by some stunted 
pines, and before the girl is aware of other 
presence than her own, reaches her side. 
Suddenly she hears, turns, and seeing him, 
starts ba kward, her arms dropping heavily 
to her side, her eyes dilating, her lips 


apart, a tide of rosy color fluttering in her 
cheeks. The man, meanwhile, stands be- 
fore her silently—he is attired in a rough 
traveling suit of grey cloth—stands with 
outstretched hands, his dark face aglow 
with pleasurable emotion, his eyes mutely 


pleading recognition. 


‘*Jerome Arlington,” she utters the name 
slowly, falteringly, but says no more. 

*¢ Yes,’’ he exclaims, ‘‘I am here, and 
this time you must not send me away. I 
came hoping to comfort you somewhat. I 
heard of your bereavement—the sudden 
death of your uncle, and of your conse- 
quent retirement from society, only a week 
ago. I came, Naomie, hoping to renew 
with you something of the spirit of the 
old days. Is it impossible or have you 
forgotten that once I loved you? Ah, | 
had I been true to mysef in the 
past, I would have been true to you. 
Oh, the never to be forgotten bitterness of 
it, when I realized what I had done. It 
clings to me yet, and I feel by it that 
to love you throughout all eternity will 
not be enough to atone for the wrongI 
did you. Your want of faith in me— 
the faith I robbed you of—withholds 
you from believing that I mean what I 
say; I feel it, but, oh, will you not give 
faith a chance to grow?”’ 

With the words he took the girl’s hands 
in a strengthful grasp, his eyes eagerly 
searching her face. She was outwardly 
calm and pale ag:in, but tight closed lips 
and downcast eyes proclaimed something 
far either from coldness or displeasure. 
Seeing this, quickening impulse bade 
him draw her to his arms, but with 
something of renunciation in the act he 
dropped her hands and stood back, look- 
ing at her anxiously. Her eyes, too, 
were upon him now, half wistful, half 
tender, and a!l at once, with a swift 
motion, she went to him and laid her 
head trustingly against his arm. He 
clasped her close to his breast instantly, 
his lips sofily brushing her cheek and 
meeting her rosy mouth in a lingering kiss. 

** Ah, to love fora day may be sweet,”’ 
she thought, ‘‘but to love throughout 
all eternity must be bliss beyond com- 
pare,’’ and with the thought she looked 
away to where the sun was setting in the 
rose tipped clouds of molten gold behind 
the western bar. 
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35 OOD Morning, girls.”’ 

‘‘Good morning, Amy.”’ 

‘* Why, how did you happen 
to get here all at 
once?’”’ 

‘«The result of a 
happy accident,’’ said Molly.’’ 

‘And, as result of this happy accident, 
I shall call order, ask Olive to take the 
chair, and immediately commence the 
second chapter of our lesson, regarding 
sleeping room furnishings. You see, girls, 
I take advantage of my position as presi- 
dent, and, therefore, you hear my im- 
perative words.” 

«*T rejoice to hear them,”’ said Olive ; 
‘*for, since I have to assume the dignity 
of informant, I shall be glad to com- 
mence. There is an old saying, ‘that a 
thing once started is half done,’ so I shall 
make a terrific plunge, if only for the de- 
light of getting through. 

‘Whether the present generation is 
more healthful than was our ancestry, re- 
mains as yet an unsettled question, for 
the topic can be debated pro and con to 
an unlimited period. But those who are 
the best informed on the subject of hy- 
gienics have laid down an iron bound 
rule, regarding the wrongfulness of sleep- 
ing on feather-beds; so, now-a-days, hair- 
mattresses hold an unlimited degree of 
precedence. It is only a question of how 
many pounds’ weight you can afford to 
buy. Mattresses should always rest on 
the most pliable of wire springs, and, if 
these give as they should to every motion 
of the body, the rest found on such a bed 
will indeed be ‘kind nature’s sweet 
restorer.’ Every bed should have two 
sets of feather pillows, a large as well as 
a small size, and a feather bolster. The 
large pillows are to dress the bed, the 
smaller ones (which can be hidden during 
the day time) are for s'eeping purposes. 
For those who suffer from profuse per- 
spiration, hair pillows will be found the 
most desirable. The newest mcde of 
dressing a bed is to dispense with the 
pillows, excepting for sleeping purposes, 


having a full round bolster extend the 
entire width of your bed, and covered 
with the same material you use for your 
bed spread. 

Bed spreads come in such numberless 
varieties, that every lady can satisfy, both 
her pocket-book and taste. Among the 
more elegant, would be a delicate silk 
spread, the predominate colors being, 
pale salmon, or green, this should be edg- 
ed, with a narrow tasseled fringe, of har- 
monizing color. Many rooms are arrang- 
ed to effect colors, this done, the bed 
spread, shams, or bolster case, as you may 
desire, must be in the color of your room, 
Very pretty. and also very inexpensive 
jurnishing, will be found in the lace 
spreads. These tacked over blue, yellow, 
or red satine, will produce as pretty an 
appearance as if laid on silk, and with 
much less expenditure. There are peo- 
ple who will always cling to white, and 
therefore a white counterpane, with linen 
embroidered, or lawn and lace shams, 
will always look well, if not new, they 
hold their own, and have many follow- 
ers. 

But girls, my advice is to take advan- 
tage of the opportunity given in the wide 
range of whatever is antique, and aesthet- 
ic, being the rage, and invent some- 
thing for yourselves. There are number- 
less stand covers, and bed spreads, made 
of nothing but pure white linen, and de- 
corated in a geometric pattern, in acolor- 
ed cotton cross stitch. There is such a 
revival of interest in the Dutch, Russian, 
and Norwegian needle-work, that with 
some thought, I am sure we could intro- 
duce, \with our own modification, that 
which would be lx th attractive, and effec- 
tive. 

‘¢ You’ ve given me an idea,”’ said Edith, 
‘¢T saw a bed spread while in Holland, 
that with a few changes would make even 
a skilled designer happy.”’ 

‘¢ If you had met some of those I have,”’ 
said Amy, ‘‘ they would not be happy, 
but on the contrary, green with jealousy 
over your good fortune, in having taken 
precedence of themselves in the art line.” 
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THE BEAUTIFUL HOME CLUB. 


‘Do you consider a fire a part of the 
furniture of a sleeping apartment ?’’ asked 
Molly. 

“ Yes, fireplaces help ventilation, be- 
side give the glow ofingelside. Ifadvisa- 
ble, the grate may be filled with lava 
lumps, perforated for gas, though a wood 
fire, is counted the more beautiful. All 

tes should be surrounded by tiles, and 
ifthe mantel is prettily built up, with a 
mirror, and odd bits of bric-a- brac, you will 
ever find this, the very heart of your room.” 

‘¢Would you only advise this sort of 
furnishing for a mantel,’ asked one of 
the girls. 

‘‘No, if you have not an open fire, and 
have the misfortune of having a white 
marble mantel-piece, cover it with a 
lambrequin. The other day I was in 
a very pretty blue room, which had a 
mantel-shelf, such as I have mentioned. 
This had a board fitted so as to cover the 
top, over which was placed light blue 
canton flannel, allowing it to fall consid- 
erably, so covering much of the marble 
below. Over the flannel was put a very 
light blue and white lace material, this 
hung nearly to reach the floor, and caught 
up high on one end, and irregularly in 
the centre, allowed to fall long at the 
opposite end. The effect was both grace- 
ful and ornamental. While on the man- 
tel-shelf, at one end, was placed a tall 

swinging clock, close to this stocd two 
ornamental shelves, which with the clock 
extended half-way acrossthe mantel. On 
the lowest shelf were a few favorite books 
and magazines, and on the shelf above 
was placed a photograph, showing the 
wonderful sphinx like head, called ‘* The 
Profile’’ inthe white mountains. A small 
book containing pressed flowers from the 
same section, and a large flat stone from 
the top of Mt. Washington, to this was 
added two Japanese vases, one considera- 
bly larger than the other, and a young 
girl’s photograph, resting on a low easel, 
while a gold and heliotrope silk sachet 
bag, hung from the shelf on the extreme 
end. At the foot of the lowest shelf stood 
a baby’s picture, and beyond a Japanese 
box, an antique vase, and a black panel 
on which was painted in oil, a branch of 
pear blossoms. You might think girls 
this would crowd the mantel a great deal, 
but it did not, it was wonderfully pretty 


‘at 


in its odd broken effect. Above ali things, 
do away with stiffness and the-old time 
fixing of a clock in the exact centre, with 
a vase at either end. If you have a 
wooden mantel, the proper dressing is a 
knotted or twisted scarf, placed at one 
end, and using all possible discrimination 
and taste as to the position of knick-knacks, 
vases, pictures, or whatever else you have 
for decoration, otherwise your would-be 
pretty room isruined. Sometimes people 
have five times too much on a mantel, 
and again, the things are all right if a 
skilled hand dare but use its magic touch, 
and put them in proper position.’’ 

‘¢ Well,’’ added Molly, ‘‘ what about 
curtains? I once heard a friend say, 
when she went to housekeeping, she 
would have curtains if she was obliged to 
live on bare floors.”’ 

‘¢ That, I guess,’’ said Olive, smiling, 
‘‘was before bare floors for sleeping 
apartments had become so fashionable, 
though I confess I do like the comfort of 
a Moquette or some thick carpet. These 
can be gotten in such soft blues, or shad- 
ed woods and gay colors so harmonizing 
with the tints of your side walls and ceil- 
ing. Or if you are sufficiently wise to 
consider your health, it would be best to 
have hard wood floors, with rugs. If so, 
try and secure them as rich and old and 
Oriental looking as possible; but pardon 
my wandering. I will go back to the 
question of curtains. : 

‘¢ There is nothing gives to the passer- 
by a greater recommendation to your 
home than the appearance of your win- 
dows, and curtains lend even to the 
stranger friend the effect of refined luxu- 
riance. It is wonderful how this can be 
produced, even with the most ordinary 
material, such as dotted Swiss or cheese- 
cloth, if deftly caught back with a colored 
or white ribbon about two inches wide. 
For sleeping apartments, I would suggest 
a simple window furnishing; but it will 
have a prettier effect in your room if you 
have two sets of curtains instead of one, 
the kind nearest the shade being lace, 
and the one next bearing the predcminate 
color of your room.”’ 

‘« But, Olive, you talk as if we were all 
to marry millionaires, with so many yards 
of curtaining and ribbon to be paid for.” 

‘«IT am sorry if my words suggest that. 
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If you all expected to marry rich men, I 
would say, beside your shades, have three 
sets of curtains to each window. The 
first being short, but of fine lace, and 
caught back, high up and close to the 
window. Next to these place a long, full 
Brussels lace curtain, draped lower and 
irregularly, and the third curtain should 
be. silk, corresponding in color to your 
room, and draped so as to produce the 
most artistic effect. Besides these, intro- 
duce portiéres wherever you can, thus 
separating the dressing-room from the 
sleeping or sitting-room, or salon, as 
would be attached to a group of rooms in 
an apartment hotse. A suite there gen- 
erally comprises salon, bed - chamber, 
dressing room, dining-parlor and private 
hall. For the necessary separations, por- 
tiéres are even more effective than the 
cold, staring door, no matter how hard 
the wood or elegant the carving. 

The walls of a sleeping apartment must 
also be indicative of the other furnishings, 
tinted in some pale cream, blue or grey, 
or flushed with some shale of mahogany, 
or variation of red or brown, and the 
ceiling should correspond in frescoing. 
Perhaps a trellised vine, or flower work, 
or some other exquisite design, which 
must be altogether suggestive of harmony. 
This can also be accomplished by the in- 
troduction of calcimine, or among the 
many varieties and patterns of wall and 
ceiling paper, and, it should be unneces- 
sary to add, at a much lower figure than 
would be expecte1 from a frescoer.”’ 

‘« What about chairs Olive ?”’ 

‘¢] think if you upholster your bed- 
room chairs, and couch, in a cretonne of 
a delicate tapestry design, you will not be 
sorry. They are always admired, and 
almost furnish a room themselves. You 
ought to have at least one rocker, or 
lounging chair, in ‘your sleeping apart- 
ment, and I will add, that there is sucha 
constant demand for odd furniture, that 
if you should introduce two or three dif- 
ferent coverings, on as many different 
chairs, you will not findit amiss. Almost 


all furnishing these days depends on the 
taste of the mistress, and I know I shall 
have to tax my wits, to have a satisfac- 
torily pretty home. 

‘¢ Edith where do you think is the best 
place to put a lounge ?”’ 
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‘Running directly across the foot of 
the bed, and if your room is too narrow 
for this, then place it so as to give the 
appearance of size to your apartment, 
The proper placement of furniture, will 
do a great deal, towards the promotion of 
spaciousness. ”’ é; 

I would like to ask a question,”’ said 
Molly, ‘*‘ How about afghans and sofa 
pillows ?’’ 

‘*Thank you for the thought. Have 
an afghan, and a down silk pillow on 
each lounge or divan. No one should 
take an afternoon nap, without something 
to protect them, therefore the comfort of 
an afghan. Besides perhaps at night, 
you would like a little extra covering, 
and nothing will prove more convenient, 
than to draw its soft warmness over you, 
or when undressed, if delayed in retiring, 
envelope yourself in the afyhan’s luxuri- 
ous folds. Indeed they have many uses, 
and should therefore be a part, of every 
sleeping room furnishing. They come in 
endless styles, and varieties of wools and 
colors, and if you want to know how to 
make them, ask any lady who you meet, 
while at the country this summer, and 
each one, will be able to teach you a 
different stitch.” 

The sofa pillow, when nicely shaped 
and covered with strong muslin, can have 
for outside material, some soft silk, in 
one of the many conventional designs, 
and in a color to accord best, with your 
room. The pillow needs ‘no other orna- 
ment, than a narrow fringe, made of small 
tassels, not over an inch long, and sewed 
straight around the four sides. 


‘There is nothing, as much to be thought 
about in a sleeping apartment, as the en- 
vironment of comfort, and everything that 
suggests, as well as produces this, should 
be introduced. 

But again hour, one has just flown, and 
we must stop, is it not so Edith? 


‘‘Yes indeed, time is up for which I 
am sure, we are all sorry.” 


‘‘T am particularly so,’’ added Molly, 
as I wanted more ideas, on the topic of 
sofa pillows, and I was also going to ask, 
regarding Russian, and Ring work ; which 
is now so much in vogue, for towels and 
table covers.”’ 
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‘ HO thinks of what the 
first settlers of the 
United States ate? 
Their queer looking 
hats, ruffs,clothes and 
fire-arms have been 
made familiar tous by 
many a picture; we 
have heard their re- 
ligious bigotry and intolerance exaggerated 
and belittled,till the theme is worn thread- 
bare; but who has told us what they ate 
and what they drank, and how they 
brewed the latter and cooked the former ? 
I chanced the other day to find two 
little black letter books—one printed in 
1658 and the other in 1665—which 
enable me to give a partial answer to this 
question. The one which I first came 
across was entitled : 
The 
Ladies Cabinet 
Enlarged and 
Opened: 
Containing 
Many Rare Secrets and Rich Orna- 
ments of several kindes and 
different uses 
Comprized 
Under three genera! Heads. 
1. Preserving, Conserving, 
viz. Candying, &c. 
of 2. Physick and Chirurgery. 
3. Cookery and Housewifery. 
Whereunto is added 
Sundry Experiments and Choice Extrac- 
tions of Waters, Oyls, &c. 
Collected and practiced 
By 
the late Right Honorable and 
Learned Chymist 
The Lord Ruthven. 
The second Edit with Additions ; 
And 
A particular Table to each Part. 
London, Printed by T. M. for G. Bedell 
and T. Couins, at the middle Temple- 
Gate, Fleet street, 1665. 
They liked to get all they could upon 
the title-page in those days. 
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BY ARTHUR DUDLEY VINTON. 





) . . ° . 
Among the cooking recipes in this 
book is one 
‘“* For Preserving Peares. 


‘¢Take Peares, new gathered from the: 
tree, and sound, let them be pretty mel- 
low, and then take an Earthen pot and 
lay in the bottom of it some dryed vine 
leaves, and so lay Peares, and leaves un- 
til the pot be full, then filling the pot 
with old wine lay some heavy thing on it 
that the Peares may not swim, you may 
also take whole ginger and cut the same 
small and strew it between each row.”’ 

That sounds rather appetizing—a sort 
of brandied pears—that | have no doubt 
Madame Rachel Esmond often preserved 
in the Castlewood kitchens in Virginia 
after their imported pear trees bore fruit. 

Here is a recipe for something more 
showy but less digestible : 

‘*To make Manus Christi. 

‘*Of refined sugar take half a pound, 
and some Rose-water, and boil them 
together till they come to a sugar again; 
then stir it about while it be somewhat 
cold; then take your leaf-gold and mingle 
with it; then cast it according to Art, 
that is in round gobbets, and so keep 
them.”’ 

That is not very elaborate; no doubt 
many a Boston housekeeper has followed 
it in the days when that city was in its 
infancy. 

If there be any reader who cares more 
for the study of political economy than 
for the science of gastronomy, to the 
following : 

‘‘ The names and prices of Gummes for’ 
Sugar Works. 


«¢ Gumme dragon lili d 
‘« Red Rossett the ounce id 
‘¢Sap Green iid 
‘¢Indian Lake two pennyweight iii d 
‘¢ Fine Gold the booke xvi d 
‘¢ Party Gold the booke vid 


‘¢ Buy your gold at the Gold-beaters : 
your Gummes and your colors at the 
Talbot in Newgate Market.’’ 

Gentle reader, are you ever troubled 
by the ‘‘blues.” If you are, then 
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proceed at once to follow this receipt and 
concoct 

‘4 Syrup against Melancholy humors 
especially where there is wind in the 
Stomach. . 

‘¢To make this Syrup, ’tis necessary to 
be expert in the Art; for it must be made 
with great diligence. 

‘¢ Take water of Fumetory, of Hops, of 
Wormwood, of Maidenhair, of each five 
pound ; Herewith make a decoction, with 
these following ingredients. Take Po//i- 
podium of the Oak, one pound, Time 
leaves, Epitimumana four ounces, Cor- 
diall flowers two handfuls, Maidenhair 
one handfull, Liquoris, Cinnamon, 
Raisins, of each two ounces, of the four 
cold seeds two ounces; make thereof a 
decoction according to art, and strain it ; 
then take four pound of that decoction 
and put thereto the juice of Borrage, of 
Buglosse and Hoppes, of each two ounces ; 
common Honie six ounces: then with 
white sugar make a syrup in good form 
and aromatize it with muske and amber, 
putting thereunto one ounce of Plyris 
without musk, and then it is made. 

‘« The dose is from three to four ounces 
in the morning, and fast thereupon at 
least three or four hours ; for this purgeth 
marvellously the melancholy humors and 
all other gross humors and dissolveth 
wird and comforteth the heart.”’ 

I should imagine that there could be 
no doubt about this ‘‘ dissolving wind,”’ 
but I very much question if it would 
‘*comfort the heart’’ of the modern 
Bostonian. 

The Fish Commissioners have recently 
made several attempts to introduce the 
carp into the inland ponds and mud- 
puddles of the United States, so it may 
.be interesting to know how they used to 
be cooked for our grand-daddies. Here 
is the recipe of 1665: 

‘« Take alive carp and when you have 
scaled it with your knife and dryed it 
very wel with a cloth, open the belly and 
take out the entrails, then take pint of 
Claret wine, with vinegar, with a ladleful 
of fresh broth and wash the blood in a 
pipkin; a fagot of sweet herbs with two 
or three onions and half a pound of 
butter, stew these with the Carpe halfe 
an hour, then putting sippets and toasts 
in the bottome dish it up, powring some 
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broth on it garnist with Rosemary, Lem. 
mon, Barberries, Grapes, Ginger, on the 
side of the dish, boil the rivet and lay it 
on the Carpe.” 

The second book that I found was ina 
much better state of preservation than the 
first one, and is entitled 

The 
Queen’s Closet 
. Opened : 
Incomparable Secrets in 

Physicks, Chirurgery, Preserv- 

ing, Candying and Cookery ; 
As they were presented unto the 

Queen 

By the most Experienced Persons of 
our times, many whereof were honored 
with her own Practise, when she pleased to 
descend to these more private Recreations, 


The Fourth Edition, corrected with 
many Additions, together with three ex- 
act Tables, one of them never before 
Printed. 


Transcribed from the true copies of her 
MAJESTIES own Receipt Books by 
W. M. one of her late Servants. 


Vivat post funera Virtus, London, 


Printed for Nathaniel Brooks, at the 
Angel in Cornhill, 1658. 

This book is more pretentious than the 
other. Thus King Edward the VI is 
cited as having highly approved of the 
following perfume : 

‘‘Take twelve spoonfuls of right red 
Rose-water, the weight of sixpence in 
fine powder of sugar and boil it on hot 
Embers and coals softly, and the house 
will smell as though it were full of roses, 
but you must burn the sweet cypress 
wood before to take away the grose air.” 

And ‘*Queen Elizabeth’s Perfume,” 
‘‘very sweet and good for the time,’’ is 
as follows : 

‘‘Take eight spoonfuls of compound 
water, the weight of twopence in fine 
powder of Sugar and boil it on hot Em- 
bers and Coals softly, and half an ounce 
of Sweet Marjoram, dryed in the Sun, 
the weight of twopence of the powder of 
Benjamin.” 

This last is not quite so clear as the 
former, but no doubt the house might 
smell after the operation. 
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The admirers of Francis Bacon can 
diet themselves—if their admiration for 
that philosopher leads them so far—upon 
“The Ale.of Health and Strength, by 

Viscount St. Albans. 

‘‘Take Sassafras wood half an ounce, 
Sarsaparilla three ounces, White Saunders 
one ounce, Chamapition an ounce, China 
root half an ounce, Mace a quarter of an 
ounce; cut the wood as thin as may be 
with a knife into small pieces and bruise 
them in a Mortar; put to them these sorts 
of Hearbs (viz.) Cowslip flowers, Roman 
wormwood, of each a handful, of Sage, 
Rosemary, Betony, Mugmort, Balm and 
Sweet Marjoram, of each half a handful, 
of Hops; boil all these in six gallons of 
Ale till it come to four, then put the 
wood and hearbs into six gallons of Ale 
of the second wort and boil it till it come 
to four, let it run from the dregs and put 
your Ale together and tun it, &c., &c.” 

I leave it to any fair minded man if 
an intellect capable of concocting such a 
beverage as this could possibly have 
written the plays of Shakespeare. Think 
of the mental and physical condition of 
a man who imbibed this mixture ! 

Here’s a recipe for Thanksgiving-day. 
Imagine Queen Hearietta Maria descend- 
ing to the royal kitchens and supsrintend- 
ing the concoction of such a delicacy, 
and then imagine King Charles I and his 
courtiers feasting upon it. Here it is: 

‘* To make a Pumpion Pye. 

‘«Take about half a pound of Pumpion 
and slice it, a handful of Time, a little 
Rosemary, Parsley, and Sweet Marjoram 

slipped off the stalks, and chop them 
small, then take Cinnamon, Nutmeg, 
Pepper, and six Cloves and beat them; 
take ten eggs and beat them, then mix 
them and beat them altogether, and put 
in as much sugar as you think fit, then 
fry them like a froiz*; after it is fryed 
let it stand till it be cold, then fill your 
pye, take sliced apples, thin roundways, 
and lay a row of the Froiz and a layer of 
Apples with Currans betwixt the layer 
while your pye ‘is fitted and put in a good 
deal of sweet butter before you close it; 
when the pye is baked take six yolks of 
eggs, some white wine or Verjuyce and 
make a Ceudle of this, but not too thick ; 
cut up the lid and put it in, stir them well 
* Froiz means, I suppose, a pancake.—A. D. V. 
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together, whilest the Eggs and Pumpions 
be not perceived, and so serve it up.” 


Who'll 
fashion? ’’ 

One of the recipes in this book is not 
improperly called 

‘* To make an outlandish dish.” 

Here it is: 

‘Take the Liver of a Hogg, and cut it 
in small pieces about the bigness of a 
span, then take Annisseed, Pepper and 
Salt and season them therwithall, and lay 
every piece severally round in the caule of 
the Hogg andso roast them ona Bird-spit.”” 

Once before I spoke about the way to 
cook carp; in this book I find another 


recipe for 
‘*A Carpe Pye. 

‘¢ Take carps, scald them, take out the 
great bones, pound the carps in a stone 
mortar, pound some of the bloud with the 
flesh, which must be at the discretion of 
the cook, because it must not be too soft, 
then lard it with the belly of a very fat 
eel, season it and bake it like Red Deere 


make a ‘‘pye” after this 


-andeatit cold. This is meat for a Pope.”’ 


Here is a recipe which some readers 
may like to try next summer, when they 
go back to the old homestead. It is ap- 
parently neither an expensive nor difficult 
one, and is called 

‘“* Spanish Cream. 

‘*Put hot water in a bucket and go 
with it to the Milking, then pour out the 
Water and instantly milk into it, and 
presently strain it into milk-pans of an 
ordinary fullness, but not after an ordi- 
nary way, for you must get your pan on 
the ground and stand on a stool and pour 
it forth, that it may rise in bubbles with 
the fall; this on the morrow will be a 
very tough cream, which you must take 
off with your skimmer and lay it in the 
Dish, laying upon laying; and if you 
please strew some sugar between them.’’ 

When one studies these old cook books 
he learns that the methods of boiling, 
baking and roasting have undergone but 
little if any change during the two cen- 
turies that have passed since they were 
published. It is in such matters as 
‘¢ pyes”’ and pastries and ‘‘ made dishes’”’ 
that we have progressed ; but who knows 
but that these ancient recipes may give a 
hint for still further improvement in the 
culinary art. 





Mur American Birds. 


BY MICHAEL K. BOYER, 


SIDE from the canary, America 
can well take the lead in song 
birds. Let us take a look at 
some of our own pets. 

The American goldfinch, like the ca- 
nary, is an excellent cage bird, and be- 
comes very tame. He is of a beautiful 
lemon color, with a black and lemon cap, 
and white wings. His song is not varied, 
but sweet and charming, and he is well 
worthy of a place in the list of our caged 

ets. 

. The indigo finch is another beautiful 
American, but not so well known. Its 
color is a very attractive blue, all the more 
attractive about the head. He changes 
his coat twice a year, assuming a dull grey 
in winter, and going back to the blue in 
spring. The female keeps the grey attire 
throughout the year. This finch is even 
known to sing in the dead of the night, 
its melody being very pleasing. 

But of all the finch familv, to our taste, 
the Nonpareil is peer. With his violet 
hood and neck, yellowish green back, and 
liberal dabs of bright red and green on 
the body feathers, he is, without a doubt, 
a perfect little dandy. H's low, soft and 
bewitching song, and his hardiness as a 


cage bird, is fast crowding the canary to 
close quarters. 

The bobclink is a merry bird and sings 
most delightfulditties. His coat of black 
and his yellow epaulets, in spring, look 
all the prettier for the russet brown he 
wore in the autumn. In the springtime 
we know him as the bobolink, autumn 
christens him the reed bird. 

The Cardinal Grosbeak, the red bird, 
the Virginia nightingale, under which 
aliases he goes, is. an American that well 
may feel proud. For beauty he is not ex- 
celled, while for a real melodious whistle 
he stands alone. He, too, like the indigo 
finch, oft sings at mid-night. His plum- 
age is a very rich red, while the face, 
cheeks, throat, feetand legs are black, the 
billis red. A tuft of bright red feathers 
surmount the head, which in case of ex- 
citement or ecstasy he raises up in a very 
pretty manner. 

But here is the mocking-bird. We 
could write a volume concerning it. For 
years we lived ina.country which the car- 
dinal and mocking bird claimed as their 
home. We saw him perched on limbs 
and fairly captivated us with his mimicry. 
We saw him, and his good wife, build 
their home, raise their young, and turn 
them out to hunt husbands and wives. In 
fact, we just ved with these gay compan- 
ions, and time hung heavy when they were 
not at home. There has been so much 
said of the mocking-bird’s ability to imi- 
tate sounds and cries of all kinds, that we 
will not tire the reader with it here. In 
general appearance we cannot say that the 
mocker is an attractive bird, unless it be 
in a neat form and graceful motions. A 
good specimen, well developed, will meas- 
ure nine and one-half inches in length, 
and expand his wings thirteen inches. 
Thecolor, with occasional black and white, 
isa dark brownish-ash. 

The Blue-jay takes a seat with. the 
Mocking bird asa mimic. He can give 
the softest, sweetest notes imaginable, 
and again pour out the harshest sounds. 
As his name indicates, he is a blue 
bird, bearing a crest of light blue 
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feathers. Hemakesa good cage bird—tame 
and is easily taught innumerable tricks. 

The Cat bird is a quaint old fellow, 
and is a close relative to the Mocking 
bird. Heisnot much of a favorite ; yet, 
for cunningness, he has no equal. He is 
of a dull, sober color, and derives his 
name from the cat-like sounds he utters. 
When kept in confinement he changes 
these to more musical notes. 

The Baltimore Oriole derived his name 
from the fact that in plumage, a brilliant 
orange and glistening black, with stripes 
of black upon the wings, in honor of 
Lord Baltimore, the first proprietor of 
Maryland. It also goes under the names 
of Hanging bird, Singing bird and Gold- 
en Robin. The song is loud, but change- 
able and amusing. : 

The Robin is not without friends, by 
any means. Hisdelightful whistle, beauty 
and grace will ever keep him to the front. 
We regret that we have no laws enforced 
for the protection of this valuable winged 
companion. 

Perhaps the only bird that can claim 
a close tie in the family is the parrot. 
Certainly, if a mere cage bird is mis-ed 
from a household, how much more is the 
absence of a talking parrot noticed? A 
bird that can talk is like a human being 
in the house, and I have known many 
tears to be shed over the death of ‘* poor 
Poll.’’ 

The parrot is a large-billed, harsh- 
voiced, gaily-attired bird. Its tongue is 
thick and fleshy, and highly sensitive of 
taste. They bring forth their young twice a 
year, laying two eggs each time, and 
taking three weeks for incubation. The 
young are never full grown until they are 
a year-and-a-half old, and they do not 
have the full extent of the beauty of 
their plumage until they are at least two 
years of age. They become very old, 
with an average of fifty years. 

Of the many varieties of parrots, the 
yellow-headed Mexican bird stands first 
as a talker, with the grey African as a 
whistler. 

In buying, always choose a young and 
healthy bird. They learn rather slowly 
at first, but by persistent teaching they 
soon will be able to imitate. Both sexes 
look alike, and have the same imitative 
powers. 

VoL, CXIX=—_No, 17. 


The Cuban parrot has the largest sale, 
in the main because it is cheap. It 
cannot be relied upon as a talker, and 
yet I know some to be very good. You 
have to run chances on their variety. 


To have a healthy.bird, you must see 
that everything is kept in a clean condi- 
tion. With dirty and careless surround- 
ings sickness will invariably foilow. You 
must also be careful on what you feed 
your bird. Such fruits as cherries, grapes 
and apples are very good; roasted pea- 
nuts are a relish; crackers and boiled 
pearl hominy form a staple diet; hemp, 
canary and sunflower seeds are a treat. 
Avoid all greasy food—it promotes im- 
purity of the blood, and leads on to 
feather pulling and gouty feet. Besides 
it makes birds irritable, snappish and 
peevish. Let the bottom of the cage be 
thickly strewn with gravel, and always keep 
the bird in the warmair, avoiding draughts. 


The diseases of parrots are nearly all 
occasioned by improper feeding. When 
your bird has gouty feet, which is brought 
about by greasy food, apply a lotion of 
common salt, dissolved in spring water, 
once a week, and give an exclusive diet 
of bread and milk. 

When birds are exposed to draughts of 
air, or have been fed too much on hemp 
seed, asthma may follow. In this event 
keep the bird extra warm, and feed a 
paste made of a piece of white bread, 
about the size of a walnut, made by boil- 
ing it in four tablespoonfuls of milk, stirred 
with a wooden spoon until it becomes an 
even pulp; a few grains of cayenne pep- 
per can be added. Feed fresh for several 
days. A little lettuce or water-cress will 
also be found beneficial. 


When the parrot commences to pull 
out her feathers, give her something to 
do. It is generally idleness that gets her 
in this mischief. Give her a stick of wood 
to gnaw at, and she will busy herself right 
along. 

One more bird, and then we are done. 
We would like to review them all, but 
space forbids. We dare not close this 
article without a line about our American 
Thrush. Competent judges claim - that 
for sweetness, not even the Throstle or 
Mairs of England can equal it, it is so 
loud, bold and full of originality. 





“Per Aspera ad Astra,” 


TO MISS GENEVIVE WARD. 
BY SARA A. PALMER. 


ROM the quiet, safe-closed harbor, 
In the glowing, early dawn, 
I watch the thronging vessels 
Go forth to meet the morn, 
With all it holds, 
To meet with storm, or sunshine, 
Dread wreck or frowning gale, 
To sink in depths unsounded, 
Or haste with wide-spread sail 
On to their goal. 


But which in the race shall conquer, 
Or which strike some reef in the night, 
Or which ride safe to haven, 
In the sunset’s balmy light, 
Only God knows. 


*% . * * * * * + . 
I stand in the weods in springtime, 
When glad nature blushes fair, 
And say: “ Of the buds around me, 
Holding promise of flowering rare, 
Will any bloom ?” 
Which one will be crushed by the rough wind, 
Which plucked by a careless hand ; 
Which lift its wee cup empty, 
Dead in a parched land, 
Only God knows. 


I look in the world around me, 
Crowded with hurrying life, 
The million souls on hasting, 
Eager for place and strife, 
Each with its aim. 
And think of the striving workers, 
Ho® many will reach their mark? 
How many sink, down-trampled, 
Left to die in the dark, 
Of rayless despair. 
Holds the throng ome self-forgetful, 
Glad as another speeds past, 
Held by the whole world worthy, 
Bay crowned to stand at last 
At the fair goal? 
i 2S, ff i. @ - 


As the twilight falls on the harbor, 
Some grand ship comes gliding in, 
Storm-scarred and weather-beaten ; 
“«‘ Staunch boat!’ we say, “to win 
Through storms, her fort.” 
~ * * * - * * 
In every garden, glade and glen, 
Some flower grows above the rest, 
In perfect beauty opened, 
And nature crowns it des?, 
Her fairest work. 
And in the world some souls work on, 
In dark or light, in joy or grief, 
Each aiming for one starry point 
And hoarding moments brief, 
Like misers’ go!d. 


Until, ere day has reached high noon, 
They stand upon Fame’s lofty hill, 
And backward reach glad, helping hands 
To others struggling still 
Along the way. 
Thus crowned stands one with us to-day, 
And if our hands no laurels blend, 
In classic wreath her brow to bind, 
We crown her as our /riend, 
Our cherished Ward. 
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Womecoming. 


BESSIE R. WAGSTAFF. 


confess, in cne of the coaches 
while we were passing through 
southern Mississippi 
on one of those per- 
fect days, in which it was 
«“ Enough for me 
Net to be doing, but to be.” 
I was just imagining myself growing in- 
terested in the article I was perusing 
when, glancing backwards my attention 
was attracted by a woman’s poor, pale 
face, marked with intense suffering. 

She was leaning forward, with her 
hands pressed tightly on her forehead, 
while great tears rolled slowly down her 
cheeks. Altogether there was such a look 
of misery on the aged face as would, 
I think, touch the hardest of hearts. Re- 
fined, delicate, in evident distress and 
seemingly alone, who could but think, 
while noting her appearance, ‘‘Had I a 
mother, alone and in trouble” (my own 
dear mother was beyond all fear of woe), 
how I should bless the one who would, 
in the smallest degree, lift the shadow 
from heart and brow. 

Hesitating a moment between a long- 
ing to comfort and a fear of intruding, I 
finally turned to my book again. But 
the last vestige of interest was gone, and 
I walked quickly back and inquired if I 
could be of any service. Giving me a 
grateful look, while the tear drops were 
hastily brushed away, she, in a gentle, 
refined tone, expressed her thanks, saying 
her head would soon be better, at the 
same time inviting me to occupy the seat 
with her. I accepted, and soon found 
that her trouble was more mental than 
physical. It appeared to relieve her to 
relate her story, and I will repeat it as 
well as I can, though the gentle pathos of 
look and tone can never be transferred 
to paper. 

‘« Thirty years ago,’’ shesaid, ‘‘I came 
over this road a bride, accompanying my 
young husband to his northern home, with 
a heart very sore at leaving the ‘sunny 
South,’ but feeling that no place could 
ever be home again, without Robert. 


| 2» ECLINING, rather indolently I 


‘‘So, with subdued happiness, we passed 
this way ; I leaving behind all that, until 
the past year, had been dear to me, but 
clinging to offe who was now more than 
all the world beside, and thank God, his 
love never failed me. 

««Six happy years, and then came news 
of the attack on Fort Sumter. When this 
news reached our city, Robert hurried 
home, pale and deeply agitated. 

‘¢ Attached to both North and South, 
we could not, until now, believe that the 
threatenings of war could ever be aught 
but threatenings. I had never seen Robert 
so deeply moved. With an intense love 
of country it was yet of a whole country, 
and how could we believe that Mason 
and Dixon’s line—or any other within 
our beloved land—should be the boundary 
that separated us from our foes? And 
was not my own happy childhood’s home 
and the homes of many dear to us both, 
over ‘the line,’ but zo¢ in ‘ the enemy’s 
country ?’ 

I believe, had the North been uni- 
formly successful, Robert would have 
forced himself to remain at home; but 
when news of defeat came, then Robert 
could endure it no longer. He enlisted 
in a company then being formed, and 
afterwards came to me. 

It was well he did not come before, 
for I am sure I never could have said 
‘¢ go,’’ even though I knew duty called 
him. Ah! we have many a bitter lesson 
to learn before we can yield our will to 
duty and right. 

I now only thought, ‘‘How can I 
endure the parting.” But the few days 
of respite passed—oh ! so quickly !—and 
I saw my soldier-husband march away 
with the feeling that I should never wit- 
ness his return. As the train which bore 
the gallant fellows passed out of sight, I 
wondered in my great selfishness if any 
other suffered what I did that day. I at 
last turned homeward, with the feeling 
that were it not for my only child, my 
little daughter, I should not careto live. 
In my hopelessness I reasoned that 
to me alone should she ever be able to 
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look for help and guidance, for I never 
thought to see her father’s face again. 

We were very comfortably provided for, 
and little did I think then that those 
delicate little hands I held in my own 
should ever labor to add to my comfort. 
I could not foresee the necessity nor yet 
the grateful love with which my daughter, 
now so hopelessly dependegt, should de- 
vote her energies to my support as ten- 
derly as her father even could have done. 

But I grew somewhat more satisfied as 
time passed and I heard from Robert 
constantly. Through the newspapers, 
also, 1 learned of one promotion suc- 
ceeding another rapidly for his heroism, 
until at last he wore a colonel’s epaulets. 

But although previously glorying in 
daring deeds, he told me that when he 
reached southern Mississippi, the place 
where we had first met, that he felt un- 
nerved. And how he wrote, ‘‘ Can I ever 
pass your own old home as an armed foe, 
when the place of our meeting seems to 
have taken the strength from my arm, 
the courage from my life? Did I not 
know that our cause was right I should 
lay down my arms immediately and never 
enter Louisiana until I could go in peace.”’ 

And just there, in sight of the place 
where I first saw his face, they met a di- 
vision of the rebels, and a fight was in- 
evitable. He then appeared—as I heard 
many months afterward, as one in a 
dream—though striving to do his duty 
faithfully, as he ever did, poor fellow. 

He wrote to me on the eve of the 
battle, ‘‘ God watch over you, Ella, dar- 
ling, and help me to do the work He 
sends. But, Ella, I should never have 
won my epaulets here.’’ 

But the battle was fought ; both sides 
fighting desperately. During the excite- 
ment Robert’s rervousness appeared to 
wear off and he fought bravely. 

At length, his horse fell, and springing 
to his feet, sword in hand, he led an 
aitack—pushing their way, step by step, 
as step by step was reluctantly yielded by 
the foe. 

While Robert was leading his men on 
foot, his cousin George close by his side, 
he was attacked by a young soldier in 
grey, who seemed to be fighting with the 
energy of despair. Robert’s sword was 
drawn, and when it seemed that another 
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breath would have been the last for the 
fair-haired boy—for he was little more 
than a boy—Robert’s arm _ suddenly 
dropped at his side, and he started back, 
gazing with mute horror into the face of 
his antagonist—the face of my only 
brother, Willie, but a boy when he saw 
him last. 

Another instant and my poor brother’s 
bayonet was buried in the breast of the 
man who would rather die than harm a 
hair of his head. 

George recognized my brother, and 
gasped, ‘‘ Willie, what have you done?” 
Willie stopped, gave one look at the pale 
face of the dying man, while his own 
mirrored the horror that held his soul. 
He stood as if rooted to the spot. While 
standing thus a stray bullet struck him in 
the breast, and he sank by the side of the 
brother who loved him so well. 

An hour afterwards they found the sol- 
dier in blue, whose life’s battle was ended, 
clasped in the arms of the ghastly, half 
conscious boy in grey, who was tenderly 
cared for, and after many weeks of intense 
suffering he at length returned home, for- 
ever broken in health and spirits. 

‘« Often since that time has Willie im- 
plored me to visit him, but, until recently, 
I have never felt that I could endure the 
sight of the familiar places. At last I 
thought I had nerved myself to endure 
the sight of all these familiar scenes. But 
over ‘there’? —pointing with her white 
slender hand—<‘‘ I can see Robert lying, 
ghastly white, in Willie’s arms. Do you 
wonder that my: thoughts dwelt on the 
scene, until my throbbing head awoke 
the sympathy of a stranger? 

‘¢ But Iam stronger now. I feel that 
I can even nerve myself to meet, with 
comparative calmness, that brother who 
has already endured all his delicate con- 
stitution will support. But I cannot ac- 
cept his pressing invitation to make a 
home for myself and daughter with him. 
After a short visit I will return to that 
cozy home by lake Michigan, where a 
daughter, with her father’s true brown 
eyes and cheery spirit, returning from 
her school-room work, ever displays a 
tender lovirg care for her mother, and 
who is a constant reminder of her brave 
soldier: father.”’ 
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The Fashions. 





A Monthly Resume of Practical Matters Relating to 


Dress and Social Kvents. 










ONE of us are able to escape the 
necessity of sometime in our lives 
having to wear the sable garb of 

mourning. And as fashion sways here as stern 

a rule as when attiring the lillies of the field, a 

few hints upon what should be worn, may prove 

of value to our readers. None but the best 
materials should be purchased, have but two 
gowns if your means will not admit of more but 
have those of an all wool, or wool and silk warp 
material and a good shade of color. Many per- 
sons have a mistaken idea that if an article is 
black it is of the proper shade, and that every- 
thing purchased will correspond because it is 
black, There is no greater error committed, the 


* shades of black are as innumerable as those of 


blue or red, Always buy everything to be used 
in mourning of a jet cast, avoid a blue tint as 
carefully as you would avoid a color, the-combi- 
nation of crépe with it is something to be 
dreaded. 

All mourning attire is much lighter at present 
than that so long fashionable, crépe is not nearly 
as much used even for veils, it is replaced by 
nun’s veiling, while gowns are trimmed with the 
same material, or dull silk for all but widows 
which is usually the deepest mourning worn. 

The materials most used for gowns to be worn 
throughout the year are Henrietta cloth, and all 
wool fabrics. Nun’s veiling, mourning silks, 
sateens, ginghams, grenadines, batiste, etc., are 
fabrics adapted for summer wear. The best 
black sateens have a dull finish like that of 
Henrietta cloth, and the newest black ginghams 
have sateen stripes woven in them in black and 
white. 

Crépe de Chine is the most elegant fabric of 
which mourning gowns are made, and serves for 
a gown which can be used for the family gather- 
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ings which frequently occur even when deep 
mourning is being worn, and seclusion from 
general society is observed. The most dressy 
mourning toilettes are those made of net, either 
the fine Brussels net or the coarse meshed fish- 
net, draped over dull surah, and trimmed with 
rows and bows of ribbon. Especially elegant 
gowns have English crépe combined with fish- 
net. Dull jet is not worn as much as it has been 
for some time, ribbons have taken its place, 
especially the armure and guage ribbons which 
are so popular this season. 

The bonnet and veil always seem a very im- 
portant part of a mourning costume, Widows 
wear the longest veils, theirs reaching to within 
five inches of the skirt edge in front and well 
below the waist in the back. This is worn over 
a close bonnet of crépe covered perfectly plain, 
and finished with the narrow white ruche inside. 
The veil entirely covers the bonnet and is usu- 
ally pinned plainly over it, though some prefer 
the bonnet trimmed in front, the veil to hang 
behind, with one end attached to the bonnet as 
part of the front trimming. To my mind this is 
an extremely ugly mode, it shows at once that 
the veil is only worn for show, and closely re- 
sembles a long streamer depending from a front 
door knob. 

Several styles, now so fashionable, are partic- 
ularly well adapted to mourning attire. The 
back and sides of the skirts of wool fabrics fall 
in wide, natural-looking folds, while the fronts 
may be slightly draped, and the whole bordered 
with a wide crépe fold, or there may be fine 
plaits down the front, or perhaps panels or 
plaits of crépe. The bodice is close and high, 
extending just below the waist line in a dull 
point in front and back, and the back of the 
skirt is hooked on the bodice. The sleeves are 
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high upon the shoulders, and may be either 
coat-shape or leg-of-mutton shape, as the wearer 
chooses. Skirts of house gowns lie ten inches 
on the floor in the back, and those for the street 
are also worn much longer than they have been, 
a fashion that has neither beauty nor neatness 
to recommend it, but only of advantage to the 
street commissioners, their work of sweeping up 
the thoroughfares being accomplished by the 
gowns of the fair pedestrians. 

A gown of crépe cloth is the most useful and 
suitable material for ordinary wear in deep 
mourning. A good model has the skirt draped 
in some simple style in vogue, the bodice quite 
plain, but cut and fitted with all the exactness 
and perfection that are so necessary in plain 
bodices. In a trimmed corsage the trimming 
may be arranged to hide imperfections, but this 
cannot be done ina plain bodice, which shows 
at once the skill or inefficiency of the dress- 
maker, Cashmere dresses, trimmed rather fully 
with crépe, both on the skirt and corsage, are 
also made in draped, quiet, fashionable styles, 
suitable to deep mourning. The bodices are 
trimmed in all cases to correspond with the 
skirt, but in a manner that will also suit the 
figure of the wearer. 


Directoire capes of English crépe are the 
novel mantles worn with dressy mourning toil- 
ettes, but for more general use are similar capes 
of black cloth, or else tailor-made jackets of 
black cheviot. Fine India camels’ hair is made 
up into wraps for elderly ladies, or else the 


material of the gown is used. These can be 
made in any of the prevailing shapes, and are 
either trimmed heavily with folds of crépe or 
else the material. 

When a veil is not worn, a straw bonnet is 
used for general wear, and is trimmed with a 
crépe Alsacian bow. Chip and lace-like straws 
have ribbon bows. Tulle or Brussels net is 
shirred, tucked, and drawn on wires for dressy 
bonnets for light mourning, and a little bright 
jet is used for trimming them, Close low turbans, 
English walking hats, and sailor hats are the 
most popular shapes in black straw. Net, crépe 
de Chine, wings and black birds are all used for 
trimming, sometimes a little jet is introduced 
with good effect. 

Undressed kid gloves are always worn, or for 
warm weather silk ones fashioned like kid with 
a dull kid finish are popular, Black thread 
stockings are worn with low shoes and slippers of 
lustreless glove kid. 
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Ooze calf, a soft dull black leather, is mounted 
with clasps of oxidized silver, for card cases and 
pocket ~books, and there are belts and small] 
shopping bags to match. 

Black is not as much worn around the neck as 
formerly, many persons wear linen collars and 
cuffs from the first of their assuming mourning 
attire. Some have folds of white crépe or lace 
just showing above the edge; while others again 
prefer alternate folds of black and white. Diree- 
toire plaitings two and a half inches wide are 
very popular. They are made of English crépe, 
crépe lisse, dull mousseline de soie, of black 
gauze ribbon with a well marked selvage, or of 
the dress material when it is thin and soft. They 
are worn turned down around the neck and 
turned back from the wrists, and are also basted 
along the front of the bodice to droop as a jabot, 
Onyx jewelry is mostly worn; very pretty pins 
are of black enamel on gold or silver in the form 
of flowers—such as violets, pansies, or chrysan- 
themums, A pearl, diamond, or even Rhine- 
stone often simulates a dew-drop upon one of its 
petals. Short watch chains are entirely of onyx, 
or onyx and gold links; with a block or ball of 
onyx at the end, 


Handkerchiefs have a plain white centre with 
a deep black hemstitched hem upon them, others 
have a narrow vine of embroidery in black upon 
the hem of white. Dainty ones have the edge 
finished with a tiny scallop buttonholed in black, 
with a plaited ruffle similarly edged falling below. 
The initial or monogram worked in black should 
adorn one of the corners. For light mourning 
some dainty handkerchiefs have a border of 
violets in the natural colors, 

Lilac and purple, also grey, black, and white, 
are all used for light mourning. The former 
shades have been for some time discarded, but 
they are now fashionable; and to those who can 
wear them becomingly, they are always pretty 
and fresh-looking. 

The shape of corsets has somewhat changed. 
They are made shorter, and at the same time 
much wider round the hip. They are also 
lower in the bust, which is left freer. This 
arrangement makes the waist look much smaller, 
as you may have, no doubt, already perceived. 
With the present full bodices, opened or crossed 
over the bust, and the full skirt gathered richly 
round the waist, the waist must inevitably look 
smaller and more supple than when encased ina 
tight cuirasse, which pressed the bust and hips 
all alike. 
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The newest corsefs are those made of coarse 
net, lined with silk. For fitting, however, there 
is nothing like a plain satin corset. Even a 
coutil corset, if well made, fits well to the figure, 
but it must be of that fine, elastic coutil, such as 
we see in Paris, and in the best corset-makers’ 
establishments. 

To prevent bands round the waist, the skirt is 
now usually tacked, ‘or buttoned to the edge of 
the corsets. Thus, with a combination suit, in- 
cluding chemise, drawers, and first skirt in one— 
and the upper under-skirt, tacked to the corsets. 
no band, or string whatever, is required round the 
waist. The hips and bust are also allowed all 
the freedom required, and everything is being 
done to render dress as hygienic as possible, 
whilst remaining pretty, and becoming at the 
same time. I hope doctors will be contented 
now. FASHION. 
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Fancies For The Little Folks. 

Children and young girls are not difficult at 
present to dress, for the styles especially laid 
aside for them are so remarkably simple, Skirts 
are mostly merely full, tucked, if of plain mate- 
rial, at the edge. What a boon this is to mothers 
of growing girls, if the fashion only lasts; for 
what is easier than to dispense with one or two 
tucks, and thus make the frock wearable, without 
ripping and sewing perhaps for half a day. The 
corsages are either in the blouse form (like a 
sailor blouse, except for a collar), or, for older 
children, are crossed and draped over a plastron 
of another material, 

A charming frock for a girl of ten years is 
made of shrimp pink foulard; the skirt is full 
tucked at the edge. The corsage is crossed back 
and front, with panels of white embroidery. A 
sash of pale green surah is draped about the 
waist, falling in long ends at the side, 

An equally pretty costume for an older girl is 
of brick surah, with a tucked skirt, the draped 
corsage crossing back and front with panels of 
plaited black surah. A plaited surah dog-collar 
finishes the neck, the full sleeves being gathered 
into the shoulder and into a surah cuff. 

Plaid ginghams are very fashionable this 
season, and blouse frocks are greatly in favor. 
A pretty model is a blouse frock, closed on the 
left beneath a band of embroidery, with the full 
sleeve held by a velvet wristband. Round the 
waist a silk cord forms a girdle. 

A boy’s blouse, of red, white and blue plaid, 
has a broad lace collar, and a large lace coquillé 
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falling down the front. Round the waist is a 
leather belt. 

‘A charming little toilette is of white nainsook. 
The full skirt is tucked. The full corsage is 
gauged from the waist nearly to the arm-pits, 
and is gauged at the neck beneath a ruche of 
lace like a ruff. The full sleeves are gauged 
above the elbow, at the shoulder, and again at 
the wrist, edged with lace. A gauged white 
muslin bonnet to match is trimmed with lace. 

Girls of all ages wear the blouse waists, 
with tucked or smocked yokes and tops of 
sleeves ; they are made of colored or cream-color 
China silk, surah, flannel, and plain white mus- 
lin, to wear with colored skirts .They are pretty 
and vary a costume. They are.also useful to re- 
place a half-worn or outgrown bodice. 

One of the prettiest hats for little girls is the 
so-called “three-cornered hat,” which is, how- 
ever, quite unlike the dressy head-gear of gen- 
tlemen of the last century. The brim formsa 
peak in front, the two flapping sides being 
turned up to the crown, forming two points at 
the back. The low crown is covered with flow. 
ers, which trail at the back. A favorite hat is 
the cap of straw, something in the Tam-O’-Shan- 
ter shape, topped with a tuft of silk or a flower. 

Hem-stitching and briar-edge have largely 
taken the place of embroideries and laces. It is 
far neater, and to my mind prettier. It has 
another merit, also—it is less expensive. Then, 
too,a mother delights in making pretty things 
for her darlings, and if she trims their clothing 
with the above she can have the pleasure of 
making them entirely, even to the trimmings. 

Mothers should give attention to their chil- 
dren’s garters when young. A child should 
never wear garters which fasten around the leg, 
either above or below the knee, for they are 
apt to be too tight and thus prevent the free circu- 
lation of the blood, to say nothing of the discom- 
fort to the poor little child. The garters should 
be fastened to the underwaist, or to a yoke made 
for that purpose. You can buy garters made in 
this manner suitable for children of any age, but 
I think a strip of elastic, with a buttonhole 
worked in each end (one to fasten to a button on 
the waist and the other to a button on the top of 
the stocking), will do just as well, as it fills all 
the requirements. 


For girls from six to fourteen years of age the 
Peasant cloak is the most popular wrap. They 
are made up in all kinds of medium and light 
weight goods. It is shirred all around the neck 
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in the shape of a round yoke, and hangs straight 
down the same in the back as the front. Fine 
checked cheviots, striped cloths and serges of 
various shades, are all used for ordinary wear. 
While cashmere, pongee, surah and cream, or 
white lace, or embroidered flowering, are all 
made up in this style. 

For small boys nothing has met with such 
universal favor as the Fauntleroy suit, It cer- 
tainly is the most attractive seen for some time. 
It is usually made of black velvet or velveteen, 
with broad collar and cuffs of Irish point lace, 
with a sash of silk passed broadly around the 
waist and knotted on one side. 

Sailor suits for smaller boys are made of 
cream-color flannel, with a row of feather stitch- 
ing upon collar and sleeves done in colored silk. 
The neck-tie is matched in color to the silk used 
upon the collar, etc. A. M. G. 
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Description of Fashions. 

Fic. 1. Walking costume of grey camel’s 
hair. The lower skirt is plain, trimmed with 
several rows of narrow silver braid; the over- 
skirt upon the right side is carried up from the 
edge of the skirt to the bodice, and trimmed 
with embroidery in gold and silver; it is also 
trimmed with narrow silver braid. Bodice 
plaited upon the right side, draped upon}the 
left with embroidery, which comes down and 
forms a basque below the waist. Sleeves 
trimmed to correspond; belt and buckle. Straw 
bonnet. 

Fic. 2. Garden féte toilette, The gown is of 
white and blue crépe de chine. The underskirt 
is of white, embroidered in blue; the straight 
gown is of blue, displaying the white in front of 
skirt and vest. The bodice and sleeves are 
slightly full, with cuffs, collar and plaited belt 
of velvet of a darker shade. Bonnet of plaited 
tulle, trimmed with flowers. 

Fic. 4. A watering-place hat of light blue 
silk muslin and cream lace. It has alight frame 
of net and wire, faced with a puff of lace and 
edged with a frill of lace. On the crown the 
muslin is puffed high at the front, and drawn 
in folds over the crown, with three bands of 
lace between. A full wreath of roses with a 
butterfly trims the front. 

Fic. 5. The Grannie scarf, made of black- 
cashmere or bengaline, bordered with a thick 
ruching of pinked-out silk. This old-fashioned 
scarf is to be slipped over the shoulders, where 
in the olden times it was kept in place. This is 
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a convenient covering to’ throw round the 
shoulders of a cool day for driving, or for 
evening wear. 

Fic. 6. Walking or house gown made of grey. 
blue zephyr, with embroidered edges. The skirt, 
which is hung on a foundation skirt, has a front 
forty inches wide, which is shirred at the waist, 
and twenty-four inches below is shirred three 
times on thick cord into a space of twenty 
inches. The back and sides are in straight 
breadths, three yards and a third wide, edged 
with embroidery at the front. The pointed 
bodice has a gathered chemisette at the top of 
the front, with gathered fronts crossing over it; 
the back is plain, and the sleeves are full and 
gathered to a deep cuff. Hat turned up towards 
the right side in front, covered with cream- 
colored lace, trimmed with cream-colored feath- 
ers and flowers. 

Fic. 7. Ladies swimming suit made of striped 
and plain flannel, the blouse has a collar and 
cravat, ends made of plain colored flannel with 
chain stitching upon it. 

Fic, 8. Child’s bathing suit of Jersey flannel 
in stripes of red and blue, 

Fic. 9. Suit for child of six years, the frock 


is of cream-color batiste with plaited skirt, it is 
trimmed with rows of white braid around the 
sleeves, neck, and sash. Straw sailor hat. 


Fic. 10, Gentleman’s bath robe make of 
cross-barred Turkish toweling. It is gathered 
at the neck into a band two inches deep, with 
a cord run through it finished with tassels. 
Another cord encircles the waist, passing through 
a loop fifteen inches below the arm holes at the 
sides. 

Fic. 11. Child’s bath cloak made of striped 
Turkish toweling. It is cut straight with a 
hood finished with a tassel and two buttons. 

Fic. 12. Dress bodice made of silk or woolen 
fabric, trimmed with moiré. Plaited vest and 
coat sleeves. 

Fic. 13. Dress-body, suitable for plain material, 
trimmed with moiré revers, cuffs and large but- 
tons. The vest is full, plaited at the neck, 

Fic, 14. Dress-body, suitable for wool or wash 
goods, it is slightly full in the front, the vest is 
braided. Belt around the waist. 

Fic, 15. Chemise of cambric, ornamented with 
lace insertion and edging, and pink ribbon run 
through it. 

Fic. 16. Drawers to match, of cambric and 
lace. 

Fic. 17. Night-dress of fine longcloth, trimmed 
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with tucks, lace, and a band of cotton spotted 
with blue. 

Fic. 18, Longcloth chemise, tucked in front, 
the tucks finished with shaped bands of insertion 
atthe neck. Lace edge to the neck and sleeves. 
Ribbon run through it. 

Fic. 19. Low-necked chemise, edged with 
lace at neck, sleeves, and lower edge, the lace 
headed with several tucks, Blue bow. 

Fic. 20. Drawers of batiste, trimmed with lace 
insertion and edging. 

Fic. 21. Batiste night-dress, trimmed with 
lace, and tucked plastron and collar. 

Fic. 22. House costume for lady, made of 
woolen material, part of which is woven in plain 
grey and part in white and grey stripes. It con- 
sists of a skirt with a front drapery of stripes and 
a plain bodice to which are attached the straight 
back breadths which are partly striped and partly 
plain. The lining foundation skirt is two yards 
and a half wide at the bottom, where it is faced 
with a strip of the dress material. The standing 


collar is made of striped material above the 
striped plastron, and of plain material the rest of 
the way around, with an edge of the stripes at the 
top. The double edges of the jacket front and 


the corresponding edges of the sleeves and cuffs 
are edged with fine white silk cord, and both are 
studded with small white buttons as illustrated, 
The back drapery is in straight breadths. 

Fic. 24. Walking costume for a girl of thirteen 
years, made of checked summer woolen, trimmed 
with contrasting bands of plain colored cashmere. 
It consists of a plaited skirt joined to a waist 
which is shirred on the shoulders, and completed 
by a sash drapery of the dress material. Cuta 
foundation skirt of lining twenty-two inche; long 
and two yards and an eighth wide, and face it 
with the dress material. The kilt-plaited skirt 
mounted upon it is three yards and five-eighths 
wide; two inches from the lower edge it is bor- 
dered with a plain band, and it is traversed by 
four perpendicular bands two inches and a half 
wide, one at each side of the front and back at 
twelve inches from the middle. The scarf which 
encircles the skirt is fourteen inches wide and 
thirty-eight inches long; the ends are plaited 
into a space of two inches and a half, and are 
sewed to the skirt at the back, and the upper 
edge is also sewed down. A piece twenty-nine 
inches wide by twenty-three is used for the sash 
bow; along the middle, beginning twelve inches 
from the lower edge, it is plaited in upturned 
plaits, and then gathered closely along the plaits 
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and the upper edge to correspond with the width 
of the back forms of the waist, and there sewed 
down ; the upper part of the side edges is plaited 
in a down-turned plait two inches deep, which 
is sewed over the plaited ends of the scarf, and 
the lower edge is caught up at the middle and 
sewed to the skirt at four inches from the oP» 
forming the points illustrated. 

Hat of straw, with shirred silk facing the up- 
turned brim and trimmed with ribbon bows. 
Parasol to match the color of hat. 


Fashion Notes. 

A rumor is afloat that, in consequence of great 
complaints from hair-dressers, all the next season’s 
bonnet shapes will render the purchase of false 
hair compulsory. 

Dainty little aprons, which though small, are 
meant for careful housewives are again the rage ; 
they can be made of mulle or light silks, although 
the handsomer styles are made of black silk and 
iridescent bead embroidery. 

Silk and lisle thread hosiery have gay stripes 
or checks on dark grounds, others are richly 
embroidered in bright colors over instep and 
above the ankle, 

Mrs. Clarence Peck, of Chicago, has had an . 
outfit made for her baby that a princess might 
envy. Special designs were made for the em- 
broidery, and speciai weavers were engaged to 
make the socks, Real lace of the finest web was 
used for the trimmings, and the “baby basket” 
was fitted up with articles made of jeweled glass. 
A steamer trunk, recovered, relined, padded, 
perfumed, and decorated with a silver monogram 
was used to send the clothes from New York, 
where they were made, to Chicago, where they 
were to be worn. 

At a fashionable London dress-making house 
the attendants are clothed after a unique fashion, 
They wear the regulation handsome black gown 
of the high-class modiste, but it is a gown of a 
distinctive period—some model which the firm 
are at the time making a special feature. Thus 
a graceful girl wears the high-waisted gown of 
the First Empire, with folded breast kerchiefs 
put in full from the fronts of the sleeves, instead 
of from the crown of the shoulder; a full, slender 
woman, a handsome Directoire carried out in 
rich dull gros grain, trimmed with heavy cord 
passementerie. Purchasers can ‘thus see the 
effect of these period gowns when on, and can 
judge readily of their adaptability to their own 
style. 
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Foreign Cossip. 


PaRIs, August, 1889, 


RESS has a distinct aspect of 

j its own this year in Paris, 

quite different from anything 

we are accustomed to seeing 

at this season in non-Expo- 

sition ‘years. Parisians are 

wearing more elaborate cos- 

tumes than usual, presumably 

to sustain their reputation 

for elegance before visiting 

foreigners, and the foreign- 

ers themselves are displaying magnificent toil- 

etfes, in order ‘to demonstrate to Parisians that 

they do know how to dress, even if they do not 
live in Paris, 

Parisians are late in leaving the city this year, 
and dinners,” dances, and receptions still con- 
tinue, notwithstanding the lateness of the sea- 
son, and the toilettes are of the most luxurious 
description. Their general outlines are well 
established for some months to come. The 
skirts severely plain in front, slightly puffed at 
the back, sleeves puffed at the armholes, belts 
narrow or wide, and the corsage draped or 
crossed in some form, constitutes the main fea- 
tures. Gold and silver embroidery are as popu- 
lar as they have been, and are announced in 
even greater quantities for next autumn and 
winter. But I cannot do better than to describe 
a few dresses noticed both at the Exhibition and 
the Grand Prix, 

A grey silk dress, to begin with, with a rich 
embroidery on the straight skirt of steel and jet 
beads; and with this an open jacket of the 
same, with the*smoking revers embroidered like 
the skirt. Underneath this open jacket a waist- 
coat entirely of steel and jet embroidery. 

I must mention Mrs. Vanderbilt’s dress of 
pink and green glacé silk, with the skirt edged 
round with pink and green ruching, which 
looked like flowers, and had a most lovely ap- 
pearance. On the head a capote of flowers. 

Mrs, Munroe’s dress was also remarkable, It 
was an Eiffel striped toilette of silken stripes on 
a black satin ground, 

Then I noticed a Louis XVI costume of 
cream colored Sicilienne, flowered @ /a Pompa- 
dour, and made with paniers and hoops. The 
underskirt was quite plain, with a black lace 
flounce round the bottom, and a tunic of pink 


satin, also covered with black lace. A square 
bodice and elbow sleeves, with black lace frills, 
falling over the arm. A black lace hat, trimmed 
with roses. 

The Countess Beauharnais also wore a similar 
costume, but in green instead of pink. 


If in London you have your convertible bon. 


net, in Paris we have our convertible costume, 
which, from a most ordinary walking dress, be. 
comes a stylish visiting costume by the most 
simple of means. 


The walking costume consists of a plain skirt 
and jacket, made of cashmere, or of some fash- 
ionable cloth. Well, then, to make this an ele. 
gant visiting dress, you open the skirt in front, 
and turn the fronts back, and the same is done 
with the jacket. This little performance dis- 
closes the underskirt and waistcoat, which is 
made of rich silk, or embroidery. We will say 
that the underskirt is of a pretty silk, and the 
under-bodice of crépe, filled in at the neck and 
at the waist, and the overskirt and jacket of 
light cloth of the same color as the silk. These 
are also lined inside the fronts with silk. When 
required to be opened, the sides are thrown 
back and hooked to their place. 


Of course, you have heard that Paris gentle- 
men are beginning to wear colored coats at 
evening parties. Many ladies, indeed, make this 
a stipulation in their invitations. 


The white cloth coat, with moiré revers and 
ancient gold buttons, is amongst the prettiest 
fancy coats. Red coats always look well; they 
remind us of hunters and English officers. 


Light grey coats also do not look amiss, but 
other colors look common, At least so think 
and say many of our leading e/égantes and 
elégants. 

I must mention, also, the revival of another 
old fashion, though not essentially a “dress” 
fashion, but the present revival is the revival of 
taking lessons how to step into and out of a car- 
riage, just as our grandmothers used to do when 
they were girls. Even at boarding-schools this 
art used to be taught, like dancing, curtseying, 
fan-handling, and other little society accom- 
plishments. It is not always an easy feat to step 
in and out of a carriage gracefully, and a little 
practice in that respect may not be loss of time 
now any more than it was for our ancestors. 
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FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Fans are also very original, They look like 
enormous butterflies, kept together by invisible 
pins, which open and flutter their wings at the 
slightest movement of the lady who holds them. 
Some fans, on the other hand, are no larger than 
a lady’s hand, and can be put in the pocket ora 
bag when not in use. These are often made of 
lace, with two diamonds at the bottom of the 
stick representing the butterfly’s head. 


Others are of white silk or parchment, with a 
Qortrait or fancy sketch painted on it, whilst 
others again are studded with shining beads or 
spangles. 

Feather fans are not seen now, being too hot- 
looking for summer. 

Japanese fans are more in vogue than ever, 
and are also prettier than ever; they are much 
larger than our ordinary European fan, and are 
of silk, painted with Japanese views, flowers and 
scenes of Japanese life. At the end of each 
branch of the frame there are chenille tassels, 
not long as in Japan, for there they reach the 
ground sometimes, but small and light in 
texture. 

The great French painter, Mdlle. Abbéma, 
does not disdain—like Watteau of old—to paint 
fans in Japanese style for her friends. She has 
painted one for the Duchess of Chartres, repre- 
senting a Japanese lady reclining on an immense 
butterfly, and playing with a swarm of butterflies 
flying around her. 

_ Diamond stars now fasten the broad sashes at 
\one side of smart evening bodices, and also the 
bows on fan sticks. The latest addition to a fan 
is a small watch, fixed into the outer stick, sur- 
rounded by a jeweled device. There are some 
novel designs in gold jewelry for bridesmaids’ 
brooches, one being a merrythought in bright 
gold, with a jockey and horse, apparently riding 
through it, in dull gold; another a true lover’s 
knot in gold rope, with a pearl at each end. 
Small heartsease set as brooches and bangles, 
are fashionable, and also some so-called glove 
bracelets and brooches, with a glove buttoner 
Skilfully fitted in, and forming part of the design. 
The flat, broad Langtry gold watch chains, quite 
short, with the swivél at one end and a ball at 
the other, are much worn now. Bangles with 
real Alpine bells are novel. 

Floral epaulettes have quickly won their way 
to fame and favor. They are seldom worn on 
both shoulders, although at the last drawing- 
toom a débutanie had one of white flowers and 
leaves on one shoulder, and another, entirely of 
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delicate maidenhair, on the other, with a dia 
mond bee hovering over the latter. These ep- 
aulettes are made on a wire, hidden by moss, so 
that they stand up well. The flowers are very 
lightly fitted in, with the addition, occasionally, 
of a fringe of maidenhair, in imitation of a full 
dress officer’s epaulette. Field poppies are now 
in profusion, and are arranged low on.a table, 
veiled with maidenhair. 


White waistcoats are particularly popular with 
all sorts of gowns, and very neat ones of piqué, 
cashmere and silk, made with buttons down the 
front, and two little pockets, are sold for wear- 
ing with the open coats and bodices. Some are 
real waistcoats, others mere fronts, with elastic 
bands to pass over the shoulders and keep them 
in their place. More dressy looking ones are of 
soft silk, in flat folds crossing each other, or 
gathered into a short band at the throat, and 
again at the waist, with a silken or muslin Direc- 
toire frill down the centre. These are made in 
all colors, and look well if there is a waistband, 
or if the bodice closes at the waist. The linen 
shirts, made like a man’s, with starched front 
and cuffs, are a great deal worn for boating, es- 
pecially under the light, fancy flannel open 
coats. They are worn with a deep waistband. 
The Surah and satin Merveilleux Directoire 
jacket blouses are delightful wear for both day 
and evening. They have the short, loose coat 
front, with the folded vest, which can be closed 
up to the throat, or a little open. The back is 
either tight-fitting, or more generally in the 
Jersey style, with a band, which crosses the 
front and fastens at one side with an ornament 
or fancy buttons. These are particularly useful 
in black, for wearing with all sorts of skirts, but 
look very cool in white, cream, pale pink, etc. 
Many bodices to skirts are made with different 
backs, in the Eton jacket style, if two colors are 
blended in the skirt, such as a grey and green 
(a popular mixture), when the back of the jacket 
and high collar would be green, and the sleeves, 
loose front, and skirt, grey, with a green silk 
vest, and probably a sash, tied towards one side, 
This arrangement is smart looking if well done 
and harmoniously blended. Broad sashes of the 
material of the gown, especially in cottons, are 
now worn by young girls, in white and colors. 
Some pass around the waist, ending in a large 
bow and long ends at the back; others are 
looped at the back, and fixed to the waistband, 
They average three and a half to four yards in 
length. If in ribbon, a folded length is often 
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placed at the edge of a basque, pointed at the 
back and front, with the sash loops fixed under- 
neath at the back. Colored muslins, with self- 
colored spots, are coming in again for evening 
gowns, In mauve, lemon, and pale pink they 
are worn. At a recent wedding the brides- 
maids wore pink silk Directoire jacket blouses, 
sashes tied at the side, with skirts of white spotted 
muslin and hats of the same. Fancy handker- 
chiefs are twisted up by some dressmakers into 
short sleeves for evening gowns. The lace 
fichu jackets, with short puffed sleeves, are rap- 
idly gaining favor, and will be in their zenith in 
the autumn for wearing over low bodices, that 
have lost their freshness. 

You will certainly hail with delight the return 
of Garibaldi bodices, and prefer those made of 
velvet stripes, and lace insertions between, to 
«ny others. Those in washing silks look delight- 
fully cool with printed skirts, and they should 
be commended on account of their adaptability 
for all sorts of outdoor recreations. A very con- 
venient make of Garibaldi is the smocked yoke 
style, with buttonholes round the waist, through 
which a belt ribbon, the exact breadth of the 
buttonholes, is drawn; all the fulness is thus 
gathered and confined to the figure without 
bulginess. 

It is a new style to divide the puffs of sleeves 
by bands provided in like manner with these 
long perpendicular buttoholes, through which 
ombré ribbons are drawn to the shape of the 
arm; the wristband corresponds. 

An old revival is that of chiné silk, a bright 
and summer-like tissue with calceolaria designs, 
and orchids as varied as those seen in our late 
horticultural show; and, by the way, some of the 
prettiest dresses I have seen this season appeared 
at this remarkable display. It was held under 
an immense tent within the Trocadero Gardens; 
here gathered brocaded borderings on gauze 
which vied in brightness with those on the soil. 
I noticed the predominance of grey and white, 
and of white soft silk combined with grey. 
There were, as usual, many oddities in 
the orchide, for which the prizes were 
awarded to Mr. Sanders, of London, and 
to Mme. Block, from Brussels. Among the 
incoherencies of the day in floral decoration was 
a spaniel with drooping ears, all in white lilac. 
This small work of art stood on a plush-covered 
pillar, and was as much admired as a lucky dog 
could desire. The form or moulding of the 
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animal was preserved by the limbs being tufted 
close wherever a shorn aspect was desirable, and 
where length of hair had to be figured, the lilge 
hung loosely. This work of floral art was exe. 
cuted by the Jeangirard firm, one famed fo, 
feats in the decoration line and for floral recep. 
tacles; to Jeangirard is entrusted the respong- 
bility of decorating the Presidency and other 
halls on festive occasions. Their largest piece 
of work at this Trocadero competition was ap 
immense roofed dais entirely of Arthémise 
daisies, with a dado of heartsease; under this 
frail tenement was displayed their minor exhibj. 
tion of wicker-work, in all varieties, holding cut 
flowers. 

Among the oddities in natural roses was 4 
“Marquis d’Aligre,” a totally brown damask 
rose, quite luminous in its duskiness, Fancy the 
effect of such a flower, a single one, in the folds 
of a merveilleux satin bodice as white and as 
glossy as one’s own throat! 

The marriage of the Prince de Poix, son of 
the Duke de Mouchy, with Mlle. de Courval, 
which took place a few days ago, brought to 
gether all the fashionable and aristocratic world, 
of whom there are stilla great many in Paris, 
The marriage took place at the Chapel of the 
Passionist Fathers, or rather the mass was cele.’ 
brated there, for the bride being a Protestant, 
there was, properly speaking, no Catholic mar- 
riage. The little church was filled to overflow- 
ing, although it had been announced that the 
ceremony would be private. On Saturday the 
friends of both families aSsembled in crowds at 
the Vicomtesse de Courval’s to witness the sign- 
ing of the contract and‘ admire the wedding 
presents. Amongst these were handsome table 
ornaments and candelabra in silver, given by the 
Empress Eugénie, and a great deal of beautiful 
jewelry. The bridegroom’s presents, consisting 
of diamonds, emeralds, and turquoises, were 
contained in a crystal coffer, which had once 
held the layette of Henri IV. This coffer was 
brought into the family of De Mouchy by the 
first Princess de Poix, and has been used ever 
since as the cordeille of each bride in that house. 
The Prince de Poix belongs to the well known 
family De Noailles, which has played so large a 
part in French history. The Comte and Com- 
tesse de Gontaut-Biron, who were married some 
ten days ago, have gone to England to pay their 
respects to the Comte and Comtesse de Paris. 

MARIGOLD. 





BY LENA RIVERS. 


N these days of dainty table 
appointments, great 
stress should be laid upon 
sparkling glass, shining 
silver, and pretty, if not 
exquisite, china. If the 

care of these would be undertaken by the mis- 
tress of the household, as in the days of Martha 
Washington, there would be fewer lamentations 
over breakages, and less trial of temper over 
chipped edges, 

To wash dishes properly, you should commence 
right. Have all the greasy ones piled together, 
the glasses put by themselves, cups and saucers 
together, and all the silver carefully arranged 
upon a dish. Have a mop, plenty of hot, not 
merely warm water; soap which will make a 
good lather; and nice, clean, dry towels. A 
mop is especially desirable, as you can keep your 
hands entirely out of the water, thus preventing 
your hands from chapping in cool weather, 


Don’t throw your soap into the dish-tub and 
let it remain, thereby running the risk of finding 
pieces of soap attached to your china or glass 
when you have finished. Make a good lather 
before commencing, and keep the water changed 
constantly, so as to prevent it becoming greasy. 
Wash your glasses first, and dry instantly upon a 
clean towel; the water cannot be too hot if the 
glass is put into the pan sideways, and rolled 
around with a quick twist of the hand; if they 
are thus treated, they can be washed in the hot- 
tess water. Glasses cannot be clear unless 
washed in clean, hot water; and wiped as soon 
as taken out; if allowed to stand, the water will 
dry on them in cloudy streaks. 

Next to glasses, take the cups and saucers; 
then the silver. Wipe each piece separately as 
you take it out of the water, being careful that it 
is thoroughly dry before leaving your hands. 
The greasy dishes follow after these, remember- 
ing not to be sparing in getting fresh water, nor 
to put many pieces together in the pan; else 
they will strike together and be chipped. Care 
ful housekeepers will doubtless agree that they 
would rather have a piece of china broken out- 
right than chipped ; simce the first misfortune is 
done once for all, while the latter is a constant 
source of irritation as long as the defaced article 


holds together, which it is certain to do in- 
definitely. 

Washing the costly china which wealthy 
people occasionally use at grand dinners, is 
really a fine art. This china is hand-painted by 
celebrated artists, and each piece costs on dn 
average from twenty-five to thirty dollars, 


In the first place, the pieces are never allowed 
to touch each other, being brought on and re- 
moved one at a time, and kept in the cases with 
folded tissue paper between. They are never 
put into the dish-pan, nor, indeed, into the water. 
Instead of washing after using, each piece is 
lightly and tenderly sponged with the same kind 
of soft sponge which surgeons use for washing 
wounds. After which it is as tenderly dried,with 
India-silk, such as handkerchiefs are made of, or 
with old, soft linen. 

So many persons complain of being tired in the 
morning that they should look into the matter 
which may be due to many different causes. It 
is a good thing to have a room well ventilated ; 
but ventilation is not all that is to be desired. 
The tired feeling in the morning may be due to 
an overweight of bed-covering. It may be due 
to malarial poison, or to over-exertion during the 
day. Try another sleeping-room one story higher, 
if possible. Air should be introdnced and re- 
moved at those parts of the room where it would 
not cause a sensible draught. Air flowing against 
the body at, or even some-what above, the tem- 
perature of the air of the room will cause an 
inconvenient draught, from the fact that, as it 
removes the moisture of the body, it causes 
€vaporation or a sensation of cold. Air should 
never, as a rule, be introduced at or close to the 
floor level. The openings would be liable to be 
fouled with sweepings and dirt. The air, unless 
very much above the temperature of the room, 
would produce a sensation of cold to the feet. 
It may be regarded as an axiom in ventilating 
and warming that the feet should be kept warm, 
and the head be kept cool. The orifices at which 
air is admitted should be above the level of the 
heads of persons occupying the room. The 
current of inflowing air should be directed 
towards the ceiling, and should either be as 
much subdivided as possible by means of numer- 
ous orifices, or be admitted through conical 
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openings, with the smaller openings toward the 
outer air, and the larger openings toward the 
room, by which means the air of the entering 
current is very rapidly dispersed. Air admitted 
near the ceiling very soon ceases to exist as a 
distinct current, and will be found at a very short 
distance from the inlet to have mingled with the 
general mass of the air, and to have attained the 
temperature of the room, partly owing to the 
larger mass of air in the room with which the 
inflowing current mingles, partly to the action of 
gravity in cases where the inflowing air is colder 
than the air in the room. It is well to be very 
moderate in the use of heavy food, particularly 
in the evening, and to eat a great deal of sound 
fruit. Hard, dry rubbing with a large Turkish 
towel just before going to bed, has an excellent 
effect. 


A New WRINKLE IN HAIR DREssInc.— 
Every lady who has long hair is troubled by 
having the ends split. This retards growth, and 
finally the hair with the split end drops out. 

Sume years ago, there was a great craze for 
metallic hair brushes. It was said that these 
were better even than combs, as they reached 
the scalp when combs could not. But these very 
brushes were responsible for a great part of the 
annoyance now suffered by ladies on account of 
their injured hair. Grey threads creep in, not 
because of approaching age, but because the 
process of nutrition is interfered with. Hair 
comes out in bunches, because it is cut and torn, 
I do not say that the metallic hair-brush is the 
cause of all the trouble—but I do say, don’t use 
a metallic hair-brush. 

When a lady finds that her hair is splitting a 
the ends, she genérally takes a pair of scissors 
and clips it. Quite often, she makes a tight braid 
of the whole, and cuts off all the rough ends that 
she finds sticking out. This is a bad practice— 
quite as bad as using the metallic brush which 
probably had a great deal to do with causing the 
trouble. Clipping the end of a split hair leaves 
open a minute tube, through which evaporates 
what strength the hair still has. No good hair. 
dresser now recommends clipping the ends of 
the hair. 

The thing to do now, is, have you hair singed. 
This is a practice lately revived, but it is very, 
very old, and was in vogue among the Romans 
two thousand yearsago. Singeing cauterizes the 
wounded end of the hair and keeps the strength 
in. The hair then has opportunity to recover 
and grow, It is also likely to grow evenly. 
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The process is cheap enough, only Costing 
about fifty cents. It takes but from twenty mip. 
utes to half an hour, So, who would not hay 
her hair put into proper order, and started g 
the way to renewed vigor? It only needs to lk 
done about once a year. 










The hair-dresser brushes the hair out, then 
separates it into a dozen or more strands, He 
then picks up each strand and twists it tightly 
like a poker, pulling it out stiff and straight 
Holding it firmly in his left hand, he runs, 
lighted taper along its entire length, round and 
round, with his left? The taper literally licks of 
all the broken ends. When the hair-dresser 
again brushes the hair, it appears perfectly 
smooth. 













When your hair is once singed, all you need 
do is brush it daily with a bristle brush. Yoy 
cannot brush it too much, but you should not use 
the comb any more than necessary. You will be 
surprised to find how little hair you will lose by 
falling or tangling. Braid it always before going 
to bed, and so far as possible, never allow it to 
get tangled. 










Don’t attempt to singe your hair yourself. Ir 
the hands of an amateur, the operation is posi- 
tively dangerous. Don’t risk losing your hair, 
your eyes, your complexion, or your life, for the 
sake of saving fifty cents. But save your hair by 
all means—to do this, have it singed by a skilful 
hair- dresser. 
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The following, copied from a weekly news- 
paper, is worth a moment’s consideration: 
‘«‘Umbrellas—those indispensable refuges from 
our dripping climate—would last a great deal 
longer than they do, if only they were taken a 
little more care of. If, when you come in after 
a soaking shower, in place of thrusting it ferrule 
down into the umbrella stand, you turned it 
ferrule up and handle down, it would dry faster, 
the water would drain out along the ribs, and 
the central creases where the water now lodges 
and rots the silk, especially the narrow portion § 
near the stick at the top, would not split nearly 
so soon as it does.” 














In teething, children should have a piece of 
licorice root or India rubber, with which they 
can press their gums and aid the passage of the 
teeth. Should convulsions occur, lance the 
gums; this may be most easily and safely done 
with a pocket pen knife; cut firmly and make 
the incision reach down to the tooth. 
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SOME DAINTY DES- 
SERTS. g 


am\ HE love of sweets is com- 
| 
mon to all. I do not 






believe that we would 
have such a longing for 
sweet things unless they 
were good for us. Sugar 
is very nourishing, but 
some people can not use 
iB it freely, because with 
ett FRI. ===> them it ferments in the 
am was \S$<---— stomach and turns to 
ryan acid. In such cases, it 
should be let alone ; but where there is a craving 
for sweets, and they do not produce this effect, 
the appetite for them should be gratified, in 
moderation, at right times and in right quantities. 
The best time to eat sweets is at the conclusion 
ef dinner. That “variety is the spice of life,” is 
a true saying, and the housekeeper should see to 
it in planning out her daily bill of fare that there 
is sufficient variety to tempt the poorest appetite. 
How soon we tire of even our favorite dainty if 
it be placed before us too often. Every lady 
should be able to make at least a different 
dessert for every day in the month. 

The recipes here given have been tested, and 
are thoroughly reliable. I have endeavored to 
make them as simple as possible, that no 
difficulty be experienced in working them out. 


— A juat 


SPANISH CREAM. 


One-third of a box of gelatine, soaked one- 
half hour in one-half cup of milk. Put one 
quart of milk on to boil, beat the yolks of three 
eggs, add three-fourths of a cupful of sugar and 
a pinch of salt. Pour the boiling milk over the 
gelatine, and when dissolved stir in the egg mix- 
ture. Put it back over the fire, and let it stand 
one minute, stirring constantly, Then pour it 
over the whites of the eggs, which have been 
beaten to a stiff froth. Flavor to taste. Pour it 
into a mould, and serve very cold, It is de- 
licious served with cream—plain or whipped, 


QUEEN OF PUDDINGS. 


One pint of fine dry bread crumbs, five eggs, 
one large teaspoonful of butter, one quart of 
milk, one scant cupful of sugar, flavor to 
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taste. Soak the bread in the milk for one hour. 
Beat the yolks of the eggs thoroughly, add the 
sugar, and stir into the milk; add the butter— 
which has been melted by standing the cup con- 
taining it in a bowl of hot water—then the flavor- 
ing, and bake in a moderate oven until the 
custard is “set.” Spread over the top with fresh 
fruit or jam, cover this with a meringue made 
with the whites of the eggs and sugar (one heap- 
ing tablespoonful of sugar to each white), and 
brown a delicate brown. 
MERINGUES, 

To bake meringues perfectly, one should have 
what are called meringue boards. These should 
be made of wellseasoned hard wood, with 
rounded corners and of convenient size for the 
oven. They should be about one and a half 
inches thick. The meringues should be soft at 
the bottom. Dampen the boards thoroughly 
with water, cut some sheets of stout foolscap 
paper into strips about two inches wide, and 
place them in close rows upon the damp board. 
Whisk the whites of the eggs into a very stiff, dry 
froth ; then mix in the sugartgraduallyiand lightly, 
using one heaping tablespoonful of sifted pow- 
dered sugar to each egg. Drop by the table- 
spoonful on the sheets of paper, having them 
in rows about an inch apart. Dredge a little 
sifted sugar over them, and bake in a coolZoven 
until a very light brown. When done, remove 
carefully from the paper, scoop out the soft part, 
fill with whipped cream—which has been sweet- 
ened and flavored before whipping—stick the 
two halves together. Sometimes some kind of 
jam is spread inside of the meringues before gar- 
nishing them with cream. 


SNOW EGGS. 

Put one pint of milk in the double boiler 
with two tablespoonfuls of sugar and one small 
teaspoonful of vanilla; break four eggs sepa- 
rately; whip the whites until stiff and dry; 
then stir in lightly four tablespoonfuls of pow- 
dered, sifted sugar. With a tablespoon take up 
the whipped whites—about the size of an egg— 
and drop them into the boiling milk. Put in as 
many as can be handled conveniently. When 
they are firm on one side turn them carefully 
and cook until firm on the other. When all are 
done, mix the wel!-beaten yolks of the eggs 
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with the milk, and cook (stirring all the time) 
until the custard coats the spoon. Strain into a 
bowl to cool. When cold, pile the snow eggs in 
a high glass dish, pour the custard over and 
around them and serve. In making soft custard 
do not allow it to boil, as that would cause it to 
curdle. If it showdd curdle pour in a little cold 
milk, stirring rapidly and strain quickly. 
DEEP CUSTARD PIE. 

One quart of new milk, grated yellow rind of 
one lemon, one even tablespoonful of flour, four 
eggs, four heaping tablespoonfuls of sugar. Put 
the milk and lemon rind on to boil in the double 
boiler, let it stand until it tastes strongly of the 
lemon; strain and return to the fire. Mix the 
flour to a smooth paste with a little cold milk, 
and stir it into the boiling milk. Let it boil 
two minutes, stirring all the while, then pour it 
over the well-beaten eggs and sugar; stir well, 
pour it into deep dishes which have been lined 
with paste, and bake in a moderate oven uatil 
a knife-blade will come out clean. The flavor 
may be varied by using nutmeg or vanilla. 

LEMON PIE. 

One large cupful of boiling water, one heap- 
ing tablespoonful of cornstarch, one even cup of 
sugar, two eggs, grated rind and juice of two 
lemons, one teaspoonful of butter. Wet the 
cornstarch with a little cold water, beat the yolks 
of the eggs with the sugar, and stir all together 
into the boiling water, Let it boil ten minutes, 
then add lemon juice and butter. When the 
butter is melted remove from the fire and pour 
into deep dishes which have been lined with 
paste and baked. These pies do not require 
further cooking, and the crust will be dry and 
tender if cooked beforehand. When cool spread 
with a meringue, made with the whites of the eggs, 
and bake a delicate brown in a very cool oven. 

UNDER-CRUST FOR TWO PIES. 

One heaping cupful of flour, one-fourth of an 
even teaspoonful of baking powder, one-fourth 
of an even teaspoonful of salt, one-half a cupful 
of lard or dripping, enough very cold water to 
make into a dry, stiff dough. Sift salt, baking 
powder and flour together, rub in the shortening 
lightly, mix with the cold water, and roll out 
lightly and quickly. 

' CREAM PIES. 

Three eggs, 1% cups sugar, three tablespoon- 
fuls of water, one of lemon juice, two even 
cupfuls of flour, one even teaspoonful of baking 
_ powder. Beat the yolks of the eggs until light 
colored and thick, add the sugar and beat 
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again; add the lemon juice and water, the 
whites of the eggs and lastly the flour, which 
should be stirred in very lightly. Bake in jelly. 
cake tins, and when cool fill with cream and 
sift powdered sugar over the top. 

CREAM FOR FILLING. 

Put one pint of milk on to boil in the double 
boiler, beat two eggs, add to them two table. 
spoonfuls of sugar and a pinch of salt. Wet 
one /arge tablespoonful of flour with a little 
cold milk, and stir into the boiling milk; let it 
boil ten minutes, add the egg mixture anda 
teaspoonful of butter, and let boil until thick 
and smooth. When cool flavor with vanilla and 
spread between the layers. 

PLAIN COTTAGE PUDDING. 

One cup of sugar, one-fourth of a cup of butter, 
one cup of milk, two eggs, three cups of flour, 
three even teaspoonfuls of baking powder, 
Cream the butter, add the sugar, then the eggs, 
which have been well beaten, the milk and flour 
alternately; beat hard. Bake about three 
quarters of an hour. Serve with creamy sauce, 

CREAMY SAUCE. 

One-fourth cup of butter, three-fourths cup of 
powdered sugar, two tablespoonfuls of cream or 
milk, flavoring to taste. Cream the butter, add 
the sugar slowly, creaming all the while. Add 
the milk, beat hard, then the flavoring. Just 
before serving, stand the bowl containing the 
sauce in a pan of hot water for a moment, but 
not long enough to melt the butter; beat hard, 
and serve. This is a fine sauce, and pays well 
for the extra labor, 

+  TAPIOCA JELLY. 

Soak half a cupful of tapioca in one cupful of 
water over night. In the morning add two cup- 
fuls of boiling water and one half a teaspoonful 
of salt, and cook until clear and transparent, add 
the juice of one-half lemon and one-half cupful 
of sugar. Turn into moulds and set away to 
harden, It may be served with or without sugar 
and cream, 


O & O Tea is now to be had at many of the 
leading grocer’s stores and is truly the choicest 
article ever offered tothe public. It is perfectly 
pure and the quality never varies. It is also the 
most economical in use, as it has more strength 
than the lower grades, It is sold only in tins 
hermetically sealed and bearing the trade mark 
of the company. At last consumers of Tea are 
to be protected by a responsible and well-organ- 
ized association of producers and importers. 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECIPES. 


Mayonnaise Dressing Mrs. Lincoln. 


One teaspoonful of mustard, one teaspoonful of 
powdered sugar, one-half teaspoonful of salt, one- 
fourth saltspoonful of cayenne, yolks of two raw 
eggs, one pint of olive oil, two tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar, two tablespoonfuls of lemon juice. Mix 
the first four ingredients in a small bowl. Add 
the eggs. Stir well with a small wooden 
spoon. Add the oil, a few drops at a time, 
stirring until it thickens. If by chance you 
add too much oil, do not attempt to thin it 
all at once, but take it up gradually. When the 
dressing is thick, thin it with a little lemon, then 
add oil and lemon alternately, and lastly the vin- 
egar. When ready to serve, add half a cupful 
of whipped cream ¢f you /ike, The cream makes 
it whiter and thinner. The oil should thicken 
the egg almost immediately, and the mixture 
should be thick enough to be taken up in a ball 
on a spoon, before adding the vinegar. Should 
the egg not thicken quickly, and have a curdled 
appearance, half a teaspoonful of the unbeaten 
white of egg, or a few drops of vinegar will often 
restore the smooth consistency. Be careful not 
to use too much, as it will make the dressing 
thin. The dressing liquifies as soon as mixed 
with vegetables or meat; therefore it should be 
made stiff enough to keep in shape until used. 
Lobster coral dried and pounded to a powder, 
will give a mayonnaise a bright red color. 
Spinach green, green peas mashed, or chopped 
parsley will color it green. Never mix mayon- 
naise dressing with the meat or fish until ready 
to serve, and then only part of it, and spread the 
remainder on top. Mayonnaise Tartare is simply 
the addition of chopped olives, pickles, parsley, 
capers and onions to the mayonnaise. 


Boiled Dressing for Cold Slaw. 

One cup of vinegar, one tablespoonful of 
sugar, one even teaspoonful of salt, one-half a 
teaspoonful of mustard, one saltspoonful of white 
pepper, one teaspoonful of butter, and two well 
beaten eggs. Put these ingredients in a small 
saucepan over the fire, and stir until a smooth 
paste. Have a firm white cabbage chopped or 
sliced fine and mix the dressing well through it. 
This will keep for several days in a cool place. 


Jellied Chicken. 

An old fowl is best for this purpose, 
in cold water and season with a tablespoontful of 
salt and one-half teaspoonful of pepper. Boil 
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until the meat slips easily from the bones, re- 
ducing the broth to about a quart. Strain and 
when cold remove the fat. Cut the breast in 
long strips and the rest of the meat in small dice. 
Boil three eggs hard and cut in thin slices, slice 
a lemon very thin, dissolve one-half a package 
of gelatine in one cupful of cold water; heat the 
broth to the boiling point, add ‘a saltspoonful of 
mace and the dissolved gelatine. Lay strips of 
the breast in a mould, then a layer of egg and 
lemon slices, putting them close against the 
mould, fill lightly with the chicken then strain on 
the broth, and set away ina cool place. Dip for 
an instant in hot water before turning out. This 
is a very attractive dish if arranged carefully. 


Roast Veal. 


The flesh of veal should be a pinkish white, 
the fat white and clear. There should be con- 
siderable fat, especially around the kidneys, 
The loin, breast, and fillet (a thick piece from 
the leg) are the best pieces for roasting. The 
bone should be removed from fillet and the cav- 
ity filled with a highly seasoned stuffing. Wipe 
the veal, season well with salt and pepper, put 
in the stuffing, skewer or sew up, dredge with 
flour, lay a few thin slices of salt pork on the top, 
and bake in a moderately hot oven, allowing one- 
half hour to each pound. Baste often. Cold 
veal makes many nice dishes, and it is well to 
roast a large piece. 


Dressing for Veal. 


One pint of fine bread or cracker crumbs, in 
which have been mixed dry, one even teaspoon- 
ful of salt and one of summer-savory or thyme, 
and one teaspoonful of pepper. Chop one onion 
very fine and add to it, with one egg, well beat- 
en. Melt a piece of butter the size of an egg in 
a cup of hot water, and pour on the crumbs. If 
not hot enough to thoroughly moisten them, add 
a little more, ; 


Fried Chicken. 


Cut the chicken into nice pieces for serving, 
season with salt and pepper, roll in flour, or, if 
preferred, in beaten egg and crumbs. Heat.a 
cupful of nice dripping or lard; add-a teaspoon- 
ful of salt and a saltspoonful of pepper; lay in 
the pieces and fry brown on each side, allowing 
not less than twenty minutes for the thickest 
pieces and ten for the thin ones. Lay on a hot: 
platter, and makea gravy by adding one table- 
spoonful of flour to the fat, stirring smooth, and 
adding slowly one cupful of hot milk. 
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Fig. 1 and 2. Tailor Coliar For Child. 
Crochet Work. 
VERYTHING appertaining to nauti- 
cal costumes is at present very fash- 
ionable, hence the sailor collar is 


upon the high wave of 


fashionable favor, 

Cream-colored crochet thread is used to work 
this collar, of the thickness shown in the full- 
sized detail Fig. 2; The pattern consists of 
close and open stripes, with raised clover leaves 
on the close stripes. The close stripes, which 
are in ribbed crochet, are worked first, and 
afterward connected by means of the open-work. 
For each close stripe begin with 15 chain, and 
work 14 single crochet on them; here the pat- 
tern begins; turn, 1 chain, 14 single crochet on 
the 14 single; work on the back mesh of the 
chain of the singles in the preceding row, which 
produces the ribbed effect; turn, a picot (for a 
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picot make 5 chain and a slip stitch on the first 
of them), 14 single on the back meshes of the 
14 single, turn, a picot, 14 single as previously, 
turn, 1 chain, 7 single on the first 7; fora clover 
leaf make 4 chain, 5 double crochet on the first 
of them, 3 chain, a single on the same stitch 
with the 5 double, repeat twice from the 4 chain ; 
then a slip stitch on the last of the preceding 7 
single, 7 single on the remaining 7 in the row; 
turn, 1 chain, 14 single ; turn, a picot, 14 single ; 
the same over again; turn, 1 chain, 14 single, 
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the same again, but in this row when work 

the 7th single catch into a mesh at the back of 
the middle leaf of the clover; turn, a picot, 4 
single, the same again, then turn, 1 chain, 4 
single ; repeat from the beginning of the pattern; 
in the 4 middle stripes of the collar there are 6 
patterns, and in each of the long side stripes 13 
patterns. For the open rows connecting ‘the 
stripes begin on one side of one of the two 
middle stripes. 1st row.—To begin, 5 chain, 
and 2 picots separated from one another by 1 
chain, connecting the middle stitch of the ad 
picot to the first picot on the stripe; the begin. 
ning of each of the middle 4 stripes forms the 
edge at the neck, and must be turned up while 
the work is in progress; throughout the row 
work by turns 7 chain and 3 picots, connecting 
the middle picot to the next 2d picot of the 
stripe. 2d row,—Turn, 1 chain, 4 picots sepa- 
rated by 1 chain, connecting the picot before the 
last to the picot at the lower end of another 


stripe, then * 1 chain, 5 slip stitches on the 
middle 5 of the next 7 chain, 1 chain, 3 picots, 
connecting the middle one to the next 2d picot 
of the new stripe; repeat from *, close with 4 
slip stitches on the first 4 stitches in the Ist row. 
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After connecting all the%stripes work 2 rows like 
these 2 around the three sides of the collar, 
omitting the neck, and leaving the picots of the 
outer row unconnected. Next work a row of 
chain and single around the 
neck,working the single into 
the picots, but keep the work 
in shape, neither stretching 
nor contracting it, and at 
the end oc the row continue 
around the outer edge, work- 
ing by turns 9 chain and a 
single into the middle one 
of the next group of picots; 
at the corners widen to make 
a right angle; turn at the 
end of the row and work a 
row of single all around, 
ending with a slip stitch on 
the first single. Next work 
2rows along the neck, one 
forward and one back. For 
the 1st,crochet a row of cross double, for which be- 
gin with a fourfold crochet on the next stitch, but 
work off only the lower two loops of it, keeping 
the rest on the needle, a double crochet on the fol- 
lowing 4th stitch, work off the upper two loops of 
the fourfold, 3 chain, a double crochet on the mid- 
dle of the fourfold, 3 chain, pass 3, and repeat; 
at the end of the row turn and work a row of 
single, For the edging work as follows: Ist 


tow.—14 single on the back meshes of the next * 


14 single, a clover leaf as previously, 7 single 
on the next 7, always on the back meshes, turn, 
I chain, 14 single on the nearest 14, turn, I chain, 
12 single on the middle 12 of the 14, turn 1 chain, 
10 single on the middle 10 of the 12, turn, I 
chain, 8 single, turn, 1 chain, 6 single, but with 
the 3d catch a mesh of the clover leaf, 1 chain, 
turn, 5 single, a slip on the next stitch, 2 chain,a 
slip stitch on the next rib, 2 chain, a slip on the 
following rib, a slip on the single before the first 
turning; repeat. 2d row.—4 slip on the first 4 
to begin; then 3 times by turns 5 chain and a 
single crochet on the end of the next rib, 7 chain " 
a single at the opposite end of the 5 single, twice 
5 chain and a single on the next rib, then 5 
chain, a single on the middle of the 7 single be- 
tween this and the next scallop; repeat. 3d row. 
—3 slip on the first 3 to begin; 2 chain, a picot, 
2 chain, a single on the middle of the next 
5 chain, a single on the middle of the following 
5 chain, 3 chain, a picot, 3 chain, a single on the 
middle of the next scallop, the same to the follow- 
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ing scallop, then to the next 2 scallops, work as 


’ previously 2 chain, a picot, and 2 chain, then 3 


chain, a single on the middle of the next scallop; 
repeat. 


ne 


See 


White thread can be used for this pretty collar, 
if preferred, and a very fine needle used for the 
work, causing the collar to change its beauty by 
the fine mesh produced, ADA MARSH. 
Fig. 3. Tray Ornamented with Christmas 

and other Cards. 

What use to make of the exquisite festival and 
business cards which so rapidly accumulate is a 
question frequently asked. Some useful purpose 
to which they may be adapted is frequently 
seized upon with more avidity than a merely 
ornamental purpose. Trays are always useful, 
and any tray can be thus ornamented by pictur- 
esquely arranging a set of cards similar in char- 
acter and matched in colors, covering them with 
a sheet of glass, and fixing the latter by a suitable 
moulding. Ifa glass is not considered desirable 
to put over the cards, they will last for some 
time if covered with one or two coats of varnish, 
care being used in wiping the tray off. M. C. 

Fig. 4. Fan Photograph Rack. 

This pretty trifle, to hang upon the wall or 
suspend from a cabinet, can easily be made. A 
palm-leaf fan forms the basis for this rack, which 
is covered on the front with mahogany plush, 
and backed with sateen to match. The edges 
of the plush are finished with tinsel cord. The 
pocket for the front is of white plush, stiffened 
with card-board, and lined. It is decorated with 
embroidery. The foliage is worked in chenille, 
the stems in crewel; the leaves are padded out 
with wool. The roses and buds are applied in 
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thin surah silk of several tints. For the rose, a 
bias strip fourteen inches long, two inches wide 
at one end, and narrowed to an inch and a half at * 


Fig. 5. Circular Werk Bag. 
This pretty bag is a drum-like receptacle with 
a foundation of stout cardboard, and is covered 
with either close crochet, knitting, macramé or 
the other, is required; the silk is folded length. anyserviceable’stuff. It is adorned with scallops 
wise through the middle, gathered at the centre, in tinsel, gimp, or crochet work, together with 
yg and applied as illustrated, with the narrow part jaunty bows in gros-grain ribbon, and mixed silk 
of the strip forming the centre of the flower. .cord to draw the mouth of the bag together. 
The folds are tacked in place. Between the Handlesin thick cord. This bag is useful for 
pocket on the front and the open upper edge the _knittimg work, as zephyrs, needles and all the 
plush is slashed to form another small pocket. necessary articles can be put in and thus be all 

MARGARET WEIR. conveniently together when needed. 


Fig. 6. 
Double Sachet for Night-gowns. 


Our model is very dainty and can*be 
changed in color to match the decoration 
of the room, It is of blue satin, arranged 
in a kind of diagonal quilting, and crossed 
with a band in old-gold felt or velvet, 
brightened up with a trail of poppies. 
It is bordered with a mixed chenille cord, 
finished off in two loops at each corner. 
Bow in pongee silk, with Valenciennes 
lace. Sachet powder shouid be stitched in 
between the quilting,so that night-gowns 
will be perfumed with the individual per- 
fume of the wearer, which is what each 
fashionable woman now adopts. C. T. 
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Fig. 7. 


Fig. 7. Newspaper Pocket. 


(For design for cutting out and embroidery 


see folded page in front part of book.) 

The illustration of the finished pocket and the 
design for the figure and shape of pocket back 
and front are all given. The pocket is of burnt 
sienna corded silk embroidered with a Japanese 
figure worked in outline embroidery with fine 
silk or the finest size of flax thread, upon 
a ground of light-colored silk or satin. The hair, 
eyebrows, and lashes are worked in dark brown 
or black, real hair, the hair-pins in tinsel thread, 
the face and arms in flesh color,’ The dress 
would look well in bright blue or green, with 
pink flowers; sash of scarlet or yellow; scarlet 
fan with brown for mounts, A very good effect 
is obtained if the figure is worked entirely in 
shades of brown upon a fawn ground 

The back is quite straight, measuring fourteen 
inches in length and ten in breadth ; the front is 
sixteen long, and shaped as shown 1n the illustra- 
tion; this is sewn to the back, at the top and 
bottom, and bends out, so that the newspapers 
are slipped in at the side; the whole is edged 
with twisted cord, and has a loop of cord finished 
by small loops and a tassel at the top, 

Our limits would not permit of the full size of 
the pocket being given, but the shape is shown 
and it is very easy to arrange the size from the 
dimensions given. MABEL WARE. 
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WORK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
How to Amuse the Younger Ones. 


In a large family it frequently becomes neces- 
sary for the older children to amuse the younger, 
and the patient mother often wonders what can 
be done upon wet and stormy days to keep the 
little ones quiet, It is not necessary for there to 
be such a difference between the ages of the 
children to make it possible for the elder to amuse 
the younger; they can instruct themselves while 
entertaining the others. 

A pencil and a piece of paper are invaluable 
where children are concerned. At first they are 
willing to sit and scribble to their heart’s content, 
making, perhaps, nothing but zig-zag lines; but 
after a little while they will want to produce 
shape from the chaos. Then is the time for the 
older ones to make little objects for the child to 
copy. Begin with something simple. Make a 
few circles, a flight of steps, a tea box, or any 
other thing that will be readily- grasped by the 
child. Let it copy them; do not be discouraged 
if you find it slow work. Unless-the child is un- 
usually backward it will be interested, and before 
long be able to do fairly well. Name whatever 
object you make, and while learning to draw and 
hold the pencil correctly, it will also learn the 
names of things. A slate may take the place of 
the paper, if you prefer, but baby is apt to be 
more fond of rubbing things out than in trying 
to copy correctly. 

All children are fond of playing “ horsey,” and 
a pair of horse lines will be found a great source 
of amusement to them. Those made of zephyr 
are very pretty; they may either be’knitted or 
crocheted. Make them about four inches wide, 
and about three yards long. Knit about six 
inches of one color, then break off and fasten on 
another color, knit six inches more, then take 
another color, and so on till you have the re- 
quired length. Fasten the two ends together, 
making a complete circle. Three or four little 
brass bells may be sewed to the part meant for the 
front. 

Let the big sister make the baby a rag doll, 
little tots always love them, and it will teach the 
older sister how to draw, cut, and plan for her to 
attempt to make one. An old pair of white 
stocking legs is just the thing for this purpose. 
Take the legs, lay them flat on the table or lap- 
board; draw the outline of the doll, all in one. 
Then cut it out, turn on the wrong side and stitch 
on the machine, leaving it open from the should- 
ersup. Then fill with hair, being sure to stuff it 
full all the way down to the toes, When you 
have done this, take a needle and thread and 
neatly overhand the head, filling it as you go. 
You may make the hair with black, brown or 
yellow silk; sew beads for eyes, making the eye- 
brows with silk, or you may draw eyes and brows 
with ink or pencil. 
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#2> HE slumberous days 
of summer have 
passed, and the 

cooler breezes that 

come to us are laden 

with work. The 

luxurious idling of 

the summer is over, 

instead of lying 

under the cool shelter of wide- 

spreading foliage, we must turn 

our gaze upon leaves of another 

nature. While our patrons 

have been enjoying the recrea- 

tion to be found by the coast of 

the Atlantic, or upon the 

mountain peaks, we have been 

busy thinking of what we can 

do for their pleasure and 

benefit in the coming year. 

yy Many new ideas have grown 

while we have been gazing upon nature, some of 

which we feel will prove attractive features for the 

coming year, and while our patrons have been lay- 

ing up a store of health and vigor through the sum. 

mer months, we have beenaccumulating material 

fora season of brilliant enterprise, Ata great 

expense, the work of improvement in the various 

departments of the magazine has gone steadily on 

until, if we accept the general comments of an 

impartial press, GopEy’s LADy’s Book stands to- 

day in the front rank of American magazines. Its 

literature is of the best quality, and its fashions as 

reliable as those of any publication issued in this 

country or Europe. 

fulfilled our promises and accomplished so much, 

more can yet be done, and we expect this coming 

season to fairly captivate our readers. We trust 

that they all may be so interested in the magazine 

they will bring it to the notice of their friends, 

and thereby do a service to them and the publi- 

cation. If each patron would influence but one 

new subscriber, the attractions we should be 

enabled thereby to present, would exceed by far 

those of any other fashion publication. Our 

inducements to club raisers this coming year 

Should certainly awaken an interest with our 

readers, and it should not be forgotten that in- 

fluence exerted for Godey’s Magazine is exerted 

for the best and oldest fashion magazine in 
America, EpiTor. 
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Although we have so well . 


BOOK TABLE. 


« American Coin,” by the author of “ Aristog. 
racy.” D. Appleton & Co,, New York, Price, 
50 cents, 

A novel, showing how the American girly 
money is placed against the titles of English 
nobility, A weak love story, both sides marry. 
ing for their own advantage. 


“A Ride on a Cyclone,” by W. H. Balloy 
illustrated by H. Clay Coultaus. Belford, 
Clarke & Co., Chicago, New York, and San 
Francisco. 

An amusing account of a journey made witha 
cyclone. The hero is very doubtful of his 
identity, having been carried twenty-five hundred 
miles by the force of the elements. The ac 
count of his strange adventure is worked up into 
a bright and laughable story, well sprinkled with 
good illustrations. 

“ The Vengeance of Maurice Denalguez,” by 
Selina Dolaro. Belford, Clarke, & Co. Chicago, 
New York, and San Francisco. 

A novel well written throughout, The plot 
shows what a designing woman can do, if she 
sets about doing mischief; it also shows, how in- 
nocence will triumph, The book interests the 
reader to the end. 


« A Heart Twice Won, or, Second Love,” by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Van Loon. T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 25 cents. 

This will be found to be one of the most 
charming stories of the day, It has a well con- 
trived plot, all the characters being strong, and 
worked out clearly. The hero and heroine 
marry in the opening chapter, and if you would 
know how A Heart was Twice Won, do not fail 
to read this strange story. : 

“Three Days,” by Samuel William Cooper, 
illustrated. J, B. Lippincott Company, Phila 
delphia, Pa, Price, $1.00. 

This is a midsummer love story, told in @ 
natural and pathetic manner. The heroine is 
young, and meets her would-be-lover at a fashion- 
able resort, How the man of the world and 
fortune hunter teaches her love in three days, 
ever to be remembered in her life, is told in 
well arranged story, beautifully illustrated. 

«“ Days Out of Doors,” by Charles C. Abbott. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. For sale by J. 
B, Lippincott Company, Phila., Pa. Price, $1.50. 
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In this book the author shows, that the study 
of animals is scarcely less interesting than that 
of mankind. The book is divided into twelve 
chapters, one for each month in the year. Every 
month has something typical, and one need not 
bea naturalist to thoroughly enjoy “Days Out of 
Doors ;”’ he only needs to be a lover of nature. 

“The Gardener’s Story,” by George H. EIl- 
wanger. D. Appleton & Co,, New York. For 
sale by J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

This book is gotten up in a most attractive 
form, and professes to tell of the trials and 
pleasures of an amateur gardener. There is a 
great deal of useful information given in a pleas- 
ing manner, and it is a book which will greatly 
assist many in caring for a garden, who dearly 
love flowers, but, alas, know so little about the 
care and attention needed to make the culture 
of them a success, 

“Derrick Vaughan, Novelist,” by Edna Lyall. 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, For sale by 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price, 25 cents. 

The author has become so favorably known in 
a short time, that anything from her pen is 
eagerly welcomed, Derrick Vaughan proves 
himself one of the world’s heroes, although 
home was the centre of his hardly won battles, 
A touching love story is interwoven through the 
book, which has a charming ending. 

FROM OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 
July 7th, 1889. 
To THE PUBLISHERS OF GoDEY’s LADy’s Book. 

We have received our organ, and everyone is 
more than pleased, and a great many surprised 
to find it such a good instrument, as they did not 
expect anything so good for what was paid, and 
I could not be more glad over anything, as you 
have helped me and your cause more than any 
thing could have done, by the goodness of the 
organ. A great many were against it, not be- 
lieving that the organ would be worth bringing 
home, We are all so well pleased with it we do 
not know how to express our satisfaction, and 
hoping that you are as well pleased as we are, 
Iam Yours Respectfully, 

Coats Bend. Mrs, D, H. C. 





Cook Books are sometimes so printed that to 
follow the directions would require one to be 
“fearfully and wonderfully made” to enable 
them to digest the food prepared fr om the recipes. 
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If you want one that will give you many practical 
hints send 10 cents to cover postage to Jno, 
Sebastian, Gen’l Ticket & Pass, Ag’t, Chicago, Ill. 


A candle has recently been brought out which 
extinguishes itself after it has burnt for an hour, 
This it does by means of a tiny extinguisher of 
tin, which is fastened in the wax by wires, and 
which effectually performs its task. It is ‘only 
necessary to remove this diminutive extinguisher 
when its work is done, and the candle is again 
ready to burn another hour. The use of such a 
candle, in schools and nurseries particularly, could 
hardly fail to prove beneficial. 


GENTLEMEN:—I, this day received a copy of 
your very excellent LADIES’ MAGAZINE, and am 
glad to say that I consider it to be one of the 
best I ever saw. J. W. Y., Tyrone, Pa. 


The Queen of Siam orders all her shoes from 
London. A recent parcel sent to Bangkok is 
thus described : There are eighteen pairs in all, 
and, in accordance with the Queen’s wish, each 
of them is made in plush, but no two pairs are 
alike, either in color or in decoration. One 
pair is of a lovely shade of electric blue, with a 
bordering of small roses worked in colored silk 
across the toe. A second pair, which would be 
well in keeping with the splendor of an Oriental 
court, is in amber plush. A third is in crimson, 
and in this case the decoration is of fine beads; 
in a fourth, plush is only partly employed, and 
the French kind, too, is elaborately beaded in 
red and gold. They are cut in the Oxford shape, 
The laces and all the etceteras match the shoes 
for which they are intended to perfection, and, 
as the colors are extremely uncommon, it has in 
some cases been necessary to have these small 
adjuncts dyed expressly. 


Dear Gopey :—Your influence has been far 
reaching, and to Mrs. Hale we are indebted not 
only for our National Thanksgiving, but for 
more good influences than we can estimate. 

I rejoiced when GopEy’s was received, and 
hope its popularity and influence will increase 
as much as the Boox has improved. M.C.G. 


There is a custom in Albany which has been 
maintained for two hundred years, which, I 
presume, isn’t known in any other city of its 
size in the Union. The curfew tolls promptly 
and to the half-eighth of a second at nine each 
night. The City Hall tower has a deep-sound- 
ing, bell, connected by electric wire with Dud- 
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ey Coservatory, and it strikes a stroke of one 
at nine o’clock night and morning, All the pri- 
vate clocks and watches are set by it, and it is 
a curious revelation to the theatrical companies 
that visit there to see nearly everybody in the 
audience pull out his or her watch at apparently 
a preconcerted moment and look at it. The 
effect is very novel, It nearly upset John 
McCullough and Mary Anderson when they 
played there together some years ago. McCul- 
lough had just seen the air-drawn dagger and 
he thought the audience were all going to ring 
the chestnut bells on him, The effect is also 
very funny in the churches, But the same bell 
also tolls the fire alarm and by numbers of 
strokes, signals the district where the fire is. It 
is customary on these occasions for the good pas- 
tors to remark, “If any one feels called by that 
warning there will be no objection to his now 
withdrawing,” and there have been occasions 
when a number do so. 


PUBLISHER OF GODEY’s, 

Dear Sir :—I was pleased in reading the July 
number of your magazine, to see the opening 
chapter of a serial on the much needed topic of 
Beautiful Homes. The writer, Emma J, Gray, 
gave so many valuable hints in “Aunt Jane’s 
Practical Fortune Telling” that I am looking 
forward with bright anticipation for the coming 
numbers of your magazine, which is daily grow- 
ing in attractiveness, to learn how to beautify'a 
home. Yours very truly, G: HF. 


The success of the Paris Exposition has taken 
the exceptional proportions of the Eiffel Tower 
itself. In spite of rain and storms, the number 
of admissions varies from 69,000 to 100,000 per 
diem. There are not quite so many gates to the 
Champ-de-Mars as there were to Thebes under 
the great Rhamsés, but on each side of each 
entrance the ticket-takers’ Kiosks have been 
doubled, and yet the people cannot get in quick 
enough, there being several exotic villages to 
visit, fitty spectacular shows, twenty large eating 
halls, Indian settlements, innumerable galleries, 
circuses, machinery, electricity, a petroleum res- 
ervoir, etc., etc. 


Famous Resorts for Health and Pleasure. 
A glance through the pages of the beautifully 
illustrated Tourists’ Guide issued this season by 
the New York Central and Hudson River Rail- 
road Company will prove especially profitable 
to persons engaged in mapping out a summer 
vacation trip. a 
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The information contained therein is complete 
and presented ina concise yet interesting man. 
ner, and includes a description of the famed 
health and pleasure resorts situated along the 
line of and accessible via the New York Central, 
Prominently mentioned are Saratoga Springs, 
Queen of Spas, celebrated for its wonderful 
mineral waters, mammoth hotels, and perennial 
gaiety; Lake George, loveliest of inland waters; 
Adirondack Mountains, paradise of the sports. 
man and camper out; Alexandria Bay, the most 
beautiful river resort in the world; Thousand 
Islands, the delight of tourists ; Cooperstown, un- 
rivalled for beauty of surroundings and delight. 
ful climate ; Sharon Springs, famous for its health- 
restoring sulphur baths; Green Mountain Re- 
sorts, the breezy Catskills, and hundreds of other 
notable places of popular resort in New York 
State, New England, and Canada. 

Summer Excursion tickets at reduced rates 
are now on sale every day to the places men- 
tioned, and are available upon the Fast Express 
Trains, including the vestibuled limited. 

Copies of the book will be mailed free to any 
address upon enclosing seven cents in stamps to 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
Grand Central Station, New York City. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAY OF US. 


GopeEy’s LADy’s Book, American, illustrates 
dress, fashion, etc., supplies a fair amount of 
pleasant and useful reading, and is in several 
respects deserving of commendation. It is an 
old-established and popular favorite beyond the 
Atlantic.— 7he Queen, London, Eng. 

The July number of Gopgy’s LapDy’s Book 
has everything in the way of fashion and fiction 
that one could ask for. It is a delightful num- 
ber.—Zve, Dispatch, Columbus, Ohio. 


Gopey’s LapDy’s Book presents the latest 
styles in summer dresses, as well as bright 
stories that will enliven the ladies’ reading, or 
those who desire to peruse literary matter when 
they tire of fashion news. Among the bright 
stories are: “A Model American Girl,” “A 
Notion of Nancy’s, Two Summer Days,” and 
«A Woman’s Way.”—North American, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Gopey’s LApy’s Book in each number comes 
fully up to the old-established standard of this 
well-known monthly, It meets the requirements 
of a large circle of homes that have welcomed its 
coming for years.—Mining Review, Chicago, Ill. 
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GopEY’s LaDy’s Book presents a handsome 
appearance, as is usual with this progressive 
lady’s magazine. Besides many articles of ster 
ling worth in prose and poetry, there is con- 
siderable space devoted to a woman’s depart- 
ment, exclusively filled with fashion plates, and 
such directions accompanying them as are really 
available for the amateur dressmaker.—Sunday 
Republic, Philadelphia. 


We have upon our table that most complete 
work for the ladies of every household, GoDEyY’s 
Lapy’s Book, for August, 1889. It is always 
too full of good things for any paper to mention, 
or even give a brief outline of them all. A 
charming frontispiece greets the eye upon open- 
ing the book; besides a handsome colored 
fashion plate, colored work design, and black 
fashion plates. The reading matter is always of 
the purest. The magazine is one of the best, 
and should be in every family.—Standard, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


Gopey’s LApy’s Book for August is just out, 
“An especially good number” is the verdict 
given by the fair sex. The frontispiece is a 
good picture of “A Summer Féte;” “A Strange 
Adventure,” by H. H. D., which is given in full, 
is equal in size and merit to one of the sea-side 
novels. A piece of music, “The Bridal Song,” 
will find many admirers. Beautiful colored and 
black fashion and work plates complete the illus- 
trations, The two serials, « A Model American 
Girl” (David Lowry), and “A Woman’s Way” 
(Elsie Snow) increase in interest. “‘ My Money” 
(Dinah) is a bright little story; while « Mother 
Huldah’s Story” (Elno Parr) is full of pathos. 
The “Beautiful Home Club” (Emma J. Gray) 
proves of great interest; this month a bedroom 
is talked about. - A good article upon Floricul- 
ture, several good poems, an article upon deli- 
cacies for the sick, and various minor topics 
complete this good number of a favorite maga- 
zine.—Sunday Dispatch, Philadelphia. 


GopeEy’s LApy’s Book for August has arrived, 
and among the many home journals none enjoys 
a greater share of popularity than this. Though 
it is one of the oldest, it is constantly abreast of 
the times, and its publisher spares neither 
trouble nor expense in making it at once read- 
able and instructive; thus ensuring it an ever 
hearty welcome. Send fifteen cents fora sample 
copy, and we are quite sure you will subscribe 
for a year.—Dispatch, Oneida, N. Y. 
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Among the most cherished of Mrs. Ole Bull’s 
possessions is a Gasper di Salo violin with a deco- 
rated scroll, whose graceful curve ends in a head 
half cherub, half human. This was carved in the 
sixteenth century “by that strange, wild genius, 
Benvenuto Cellini, and cost Ole Bull nearly 
$2,500. 


Mrs. Florence Wischnewetsky, who has given 
herself up to the amelioration of the condition of 
working-women, is the daughter of Judge W, D 
Kelley. She was educated at Cornell, and went 
to a German university for a finishing course. 
There she met a young Russian medical student 
whom she married. Mrs, Wischnewetsky looks 
very much like her father, and has much of his 
determination and force of character. She iS 
president of the Working-women’s Society of 
Philadelphia; but the New York working-women 
have her to thank also, for the passage of the 
factory bill was largely due to her exertions. 


“Lady wanted to draw, at home, original 
designs for coffin furniture.” The above rather 
ghastly advertisement appears in one of the 
London dailies, so that those who happen 
to have artistic wives or daughters pining for an 
opening for their talents will probably now find 
their homes littered with suggestive sketches of 
“caskets,” specially and severally designed for 
railway directors, American Duchesses, members 
of Parliament and others. Whether the said 
sketches will be calculated to promote the cheer- 
fulness of the domestic home is quite another 
matter. 


EPITAPH copied from a tombstone in the Isle 


of Wight :— 
‘‘ Here lies the mother of children five, 
Two are dead and three are alive ; 
Those that are dead preferring rather 
To die with their mother than live with their father.’’ 


Here is a word from Life which demonstrates 
that its facetious editor can extend a serious and 
deserved compliment as neatly as he can prick 
a society fad with his pointed pen: In her 
dealings with Johnstown, Philadelphia has made 
good her title to be called the City of Brotherly 
Love. Pittsburgh, too, is entitled to as pretty a 
name as she can think of. We have all felt for 
the survivors of the flood, and tried to help them, 
but the two big Pennsylvania towns have been 
more than neighborly. To say that they have 
behaved like newspapers whose rival’s plant has 
been destroyed by fire is to put it strongly, but 
not more strongly than they deserve. 
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XTERNAL attractiveness and internal convenience and comfort, to these may be added labor-saying 
devices and arrangements which tend to facilitate apne way tomo These are the objective points of the 
architect; he has a great deal to do with housekeeping by giving attention to economy and beauty of con- 
struction, covenience, and ease in general housekee ng. According as he is able to diminish the amount of 

room and yet meet all the conditions of good an esenomical housekeeping, cost 

e house as to its building, furnishing, and amount of labor required in caring for it. 

tion: The parlor, dining-room, and library are each entered separately from an ample entrance hall, 

th emace and broad bg may feet _— — ~ _ Pegg the hall 
unéer stairs and from dining-room thro . e parlor, dining-room, 
rary are Ined fn oak ; the rest of the house is finished in ‘white pine, natural, The plum through 
out is complete, The construction of house is stone to second floor ; above this of frame, covered with shingles. 
Any communications in reference to this house addressed to Saml. Milligan, Architect. 708 Chestnut Street, 

Philadelphia, will receive prompt attention. 
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GODEYS FASHIONS. 


FOR DESCRIPTION SEE FASHION DEPARTMENT. 
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For Description, See Fashion Department. 
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For Description see Fashion Department. 





Fig. 14-15 Fig. 16-17 


» Fig. 18-19 Fig. 20-21 
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For Description see Fashion Department. 
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Fig. 24 
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POINT LACE HANDKERCHIEF. 


(Fer Description see Work Department ) 
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For Description see Fashion Department. 





LOVE’S OLD SWEET SONG. 


Words by C. CLIFTON BINGHAM. Music by J. L. MOLLOY. 


Andante con moto. 


1. Once in the dear,dead days beyond re - call, When on the world the 
2. Ev - en to-day we hearLove’ssongof yore, Deep in our hearts it 
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mists be-gan to fall, Out of the dreams that rose in hap- py throng, 
dwells for ev - er- more. Foot - steps may fal - ter, wea-ry grow the way, 
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Low to ourheartsLove sang an old sweet song; And in thedusk where 
Still we can hear it at the close of day. So till theend, when 
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fell the firelight gleam, Soft-ly it wove it-self in - t our dream. 
life’s dim shadows fall, Love will be found the sweetest song of all. 
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Published in sheet form, 40 cts.. by W. H. BONER & Co., 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 





LOVE’S OLD SWEET SONG. 





Just asong at twi-light, when the lights are low, And the flick’ring 
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shad - ows soft - ly come and go; Tho’ the heart be wea - ry, 


sad the day and long, Still to us at twi - light comes Love’s old song, comes 
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Love’s old 





CROCHET SHOULDER CAPE, 


For Description see Work Table. 





